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AFTER SUNSET. 





BY LEILA S. TAYLOR, ! 





The day-light bas paled in glory, 
And evening calm and still 

Is falling, with touch of healing, 
On valley and dreaming hill. 


Bright waves of foaming crimson, 
From unknown seas below, 

Sweep o’er the horizon’s bounding, 
And heaven is all aglow.: 


They surge up toward the zenith; 
They break ’gainst a cloudy bar; 
And the crimson spray leaps upward, 

And flecks the skies afar. 


Then down the cloudland beaches 
They stream in ebbing tide, 

And o’er crystal and azure reaches, 
Flow back to the ocean side. . 


Long has the pageant lasted, 
And still on the evening shore 
Those mystic waves are tossing ; 

We can almost hear the roar— 


The roar and dash of the billow, — 
The sigh of returning wave, 

As now they rise to the zenith, 
Now sink to a seething grave. 


But as waves of our stormy ocean 
Yield to the Father’s will, 

So the crimson surges of evening 
Sink at His word andare still. 


And over the path of the tempest, 
In the deep, dark heaven afar, 

Now shineth in blessing and beauty 
The silvery evening star. 





REMINISCENCES OF BISHOP JANES. 





BY REY. F. H. NEWHALL, D. D, 


I first saw Bishop Janes when I was 
a college boy at Middletown. It was 
a Commencement occasion, and we had 
vexed the godly fathers of the Univer- 
sity by inviting Ralph Waldo Emerson 
to address the ** Publie Societies,” and, 
if I mistake not, at the same Commence- 
ment O. A. Brownson addressed the 
‘** Mystical Seven,” of which fraternity 
Judge R. C. Pitman was then a leading 
member. Our mathematical tutor was 
called a ‘“ transcendentalist” (what- 
ever that is) and probably had some in- 
fluence in these invitations of distin- 
guished heretics to Wesleyan (for 
Brownson was then in one of his pre- 
Romanist phases). Emerson lectured 
on Montaigne — his first and probably 
last appearance at Middletown. I chief- 
ly remember in regard to the effect of 
the lecture that we callow boys thought 
it wonderfully funny, far ahead of any 
Mark Twain performance whatever. 

The platform was filled with “‘ distin- 
guished visitors,” among them Bishop 
Janes, Gov. Baldwin of Connecticut, 
and Dr. Whedon. President Olin sat 
beside the lecturer’s table. As Emerson 
went on in his Sphynxian way, looking 
serenely into the Infinite, while his 
enigmatical utterances dropped like 
bombs right and left, that platform be- 
came a great study to the audience. 
Gov. Baldwin sat open-mouthed and 
utterly bewildered; Dr. Whedon hung 
and swung his head in a waggish, quiz- 
zical way, looking at the lecturer as if 
he were mentally serving him up in a 
‘* book nolice;” (Readers of the Meth- 
odist Quarterly will remember a spicy 
morceau years after.) Dr. Otin at first 
smiled in his placid, presidential way, 
then gradually tickled, and gently 
swayed to and fro, right and left, then 
roared by fits, like a blowing whale, and 
finally laughed from the crown of his 
majestic head through all his many 
inches to his very boots. They moved 
their chairs right and left to give the 
giant room to laugh; it was like the 
‘‘inextinguishable laughter” of the 
Olympians. But Bishop Janes! he sat 
serene, never a smile at the corner of 
his mouth, no questionings in his eye; 
all over his face was written, ‘‘ No room 
for mirth or trifling here.” My compan- 
ion in the pew, the brilliant, chivalrous 
Martindale, whispered in my ear, 
+‘ Look at that stage! the governor has 
got on an ingwisitive look. Prof, Whe- 
don has a qutzzical look, and Bishop 
Janes! that is an ingwésitorial look!” 
Yet I never heard the Bishop give any 
judgment upon Emerson, except inci- 
dentally once on a visit to me at Rox- 
bury. We talked of poets, and I men- 
tioned Emerson. ‘* Emerson a poet P” 
said he in mild surprise. ‘ Yes,” said 
I, and took down a yolume and began 
to read ‘‘The Problem.” When I reached 
the lines 

** And on my ear monastic aisles 
Fatl” — 

** Aisles fall?” said he, “ aisles fall ? ” 
and then murmured, ‘‘ mixed.” Plainly 
that old fogy, Hugh Blair, was somehow 
troubling him, but I read right on, sim- 
ply saying, “So it is written.” He 
made no other comment till I read, 

“« And yet for all his faith could see, | 

I would not the good Bishop be.” 

«* What,” said he, in asad, earnest way, 
not with Jeremy Taylor's hope of 
heaven?” Plainly he had not then, at 
least, solved ‘‘The Problem.” I will 
mention here another of his literary 
judgments. After studying the United 
States Senate for some time from the 
gallery when Mr. Everett was a mem- 
ber of that body, he asked, in surprise, 
‘Can it be that you in Massachusetts 
call Mr. Everett an orator?” 

My next reminiscence is at Wilbra- 





ham. I was then a teacher there, and 
he came to place his boy in the school. 
The visit of a Bishop was an event for 
the school and the village, and of course 
all were eager to hear ‘‘the Bishop” 
preach, We teachers respectfully but 
persistently laid siege to him. He had 
come up from New York in a little in- 
terval of his multifarious work, hoping 
for a few hours of rest in this retired, 
rural village. I can see now his worn, 
pleading look as he sat with us in Dr. 
Raymond’s study, and told us that he 
would preach if we said he must, “‘ but,” 
said he, ‘‘ it will be a dull, dead affair.” 
He preached, preached the message 
given him, and the critical young men 
and women of the academy, some of 
them, asked in surprise, ‘‘Is that the 
Bishop?” I did not see. then what 
twenty years’ experience in the ministry 
has now taught-me, that I was on that 
day selfish,and cruel. Bat if Bishop 
Janes could now touch my pen, how 
gently, but how firmly, he would blot 
those words! 

Bishop Janes admitted me to the 
Methodist ministry. The New England 
Conference then met at Ipswich. Bishop 
Haven and President G. M. Steele were 
of my class, also Rev. W. C. High, then 
a retiring, sedate young man. My dis- 
tinguished classmates will pardon me 
for saying that in matters of Church or- 
dinances and Church dignitaries, we 
could not be called a specially reveren- 
tial set of young men. Bishop Haven 
was then ‘‘ Gil,” and President Steele 
was ‘‘George,” and other things were 
in that ratio. Our dignified ‘* examin- 
ers” had, I fear, much trouble with us, 
and the committee-room was not always 
as solemn as a typical class-meeting. 
When a “ fizzle” seemed imminent in 
regard to some shade of Gnosticism, or 
some valley about Jerusalem, ‘‘George” 
would generally create a diversion for 
the victim, or cover his retreat by a 
seasonable joke, perhaps by an almost 
irreverent witticism. But all levity 
vanished when we were ranged before 
the Bishop for the final test. As one 
solemn question after another fell, we 
were made to feel that we were recruits 
for the invincible host that follows the 
Cross.down the ages, and is storming | 
the gates of hell. There was one broth- 
er, then deemed occasionally eccentric, 
who was disposed to stick at the ques- 
tion about fasting and to ask for an ex- 
planation ; but the ‘inquisitorial ” shade 
came over the Bishop’s face and the 
young man subsided, while even 
** George” gave him a solemn look, and 
the rest of us trembled in our boots. 
Tken came bis final address and charge. 
As Daniel Webster said of Jeremiah 
Mason, those sentences are now pound- 
ing in my bones. The dignity, the 
grandeur, the responsibility of a minis- 
ter of Christ, how they rose before us! 
Office, wealth, popularity,, how mean 
they all looked! And the man before 
us, was he not these truths incarnated ? 
Oh, had that vision ever staid! 

Bishop Jares came to Middletown to 
doa Christian minister’s last solemn and 
affecting duties for President Olin. He 
was with him as he “* brushed the dews 
of Jordan’s banks,” and he committed 
that mighty frame to dust, awaiting the 
resurrection, in the little college cem- 
etery. What a funeral was that! Our 
prince and great man had fallen; the 
voice of the foremost preacher in Amer- 
ica wag forever still, — that clarion 
voice, that has so often reminded me of 
God’s own thunders, when he stretched 
those mighty arms aloft as if to grasp 
the stars, and bowed that vast grey 
head to and fro over the great Bible as 
ifit swept from heaven to hell, from 
hel] to heaven. In the altar before the 
pulpit the fallen monarch lay, and we 
sat in the pews, crushed, stifled with the 
vastness of our loss, too bewildered to 
weep. Eminent ministers ascended the 
pulpit, one by one, and spoke, and read, 
and prayed,but who they were, or what 
they said, I do not remember now. I 
only remember that their speech was 
paralyzed, and that they staggered 
around that pulpit like drunken men; 
at least, so it all seemed to me in the 
pew. They were embarrassed by Olin 
in his coffia! Then Bishop Janes arose, 
and as he cast one look on the face of 
the dead, then glanced upward, then 
looked steadily into our dry eyes, I saw 
that the man for the hour had come, and 
I trembled for joy — that the Moses who 
could smite the rock which lay on our 
hearts and make the waters gush forth 
had come at last. He lifted his rod and 
we wept together. Yet he was that 
day crushed himself by a mountain of 
his own routine duties, and as we left 
the cemetery I heard him say toa broth- 
er who was begging him to go some- 
where and dedicate a church, ‘‘Brother, 
every tooth in my head aches.” 

My last reminiscences may seem too 
personal for good taste, but they are my 
humble flowers for the coffin; they re- 
late to services for me. : 

I was,called to speak as the repre- 
sentative of New England at the an- 
niversary of the Parent Missionary 
Society, which took place at Newark. 
Bishop Simpson, Judge Fancher and 
Dr. Durbin also spoke, and Bishop 





Janes presided. I had just preached in 





Roxbury “a funeral sermon upon John 
Brown of Ossawattomie, who entered 
into rest from the gallows,” and, in 
consequence, was noticed. in one Meth- 
odist paper as ‘‘ the greatest ass in New 
England.” Newark was not at that 
time a hot-bed of radical abolitionism, 
nor was New York city. My printed 
discourse flew before me to “ prepare 
my way.” When I entered 200 Mul- 
berry St., my reception was respectful, 
courteous, but mysterious. There was 
a stillness in the air that I could not 
comprehend. I was an ‘innocent 
abroad.” The committee of arrange- 
ments had sent to mea few days be- 
fore to learn my subject for the special 
anniversary meeting, and I had replied, 
** Afvica.” Before I had dropped my 
carpet-bag, one of the priaces of our 
Israel beckoned me cautiously aside, 
and whispered, ‘‘ Now, dear Brother 
N., [hope that you are not going to 
open this terrible subject?” ‘* What 
subject?” cried I, in amazement. 
‘‘Why, American slavery,”saidhe. ‘I 
never had dreamed of it,” said I; ‘‘ isn’t 
it a missionary anniversary?” He 
sighed a great, comfortable sigh, and 
soon we all were off for Newark. I 
sat on the same seat in the car with 
Bishop Janes. I waited for his word 
of suggestion or counsel in regard to 
the approaching exercises, but no such 
word came. I looked into his calm 
face and saw there no doubts, no sus- 
picions; yet his home was in the at- 
mosphere of Tammany Hail. It wasa 
lowery Saturday evening, and as | look- 
ed at the clouds I remarked that I feared 
that we should not have good weather 
for the anniversary. ‘‘ That is none 
of our business, brother,” said he, ‘it 
is the Lord’s work.” I was startled, 
rebuked ; but as I looked into his genial 
eye I saw that he did not mean to 
offend. etext 

Sunday morning the anniversary 
opened with missionary sermons in all 
the churches, and I found myself face 
to face with a little saburban company 
of worshipers, apparently poor, but 
pious, at whom I discharged an elabo- 
rate religious oration prepared for a 
Boston audience. (That gun would 
never go off afterward. Ministers know 
how their weapons will get foul some- 
times, but that never was much of a 
gun any way, if the brightest layman 
in Boston did praise it.) Monday even- 
ing came; and. I was judiciously posted 
in front to speak my little piece. I 
found in a moment that the bosoms be- 
fore me were marble. Not a wing 
could I spread, not a feather. But I 
was well prepared; I had not trusted 
to the prayers of those brethren. Sol 
plodded drily on through my task from 
point to point for twenty or twenty-five 
minutes, and not an echo from one 
Methodist heart. In fact, up to that 
time I had not seen anybody in the 
audience. Here I made the point that 
the batteries which are doing the real 
service against modern infidelity are 
planted not in the universities or pul- 
pits of Christendom, but in the mission 
stations of India, China, Africa. ‘*Yes,” 
cried a high, shrill voice behind me, 
‘Five Points.” ‘* Five Points,” I re- 
sponded, and then for the first time 
saw faces before me and around me. 
Bishop Janes had saved me from total 
failure, and the master of ceremonies 
publicly declared that Africa had been 
‘* interestingly presented.” 


But I was too young and ‘ inno- 
cent” to know the reason for my 
‘*hard time,” and when we got back to 
New York I tried to sound the Bishop 
about my speech, regretting that I had 
been so dull, etc. But I angled in 
vain. Not a compliment could I get. 
All my gentle squeezes could not start 
adrop of honey. I might as well have 
squeezed my shoemaker grandfather’s 
old lap-stone. 

My last reminiscence is at Roxbury. 
Roxbury is so named from its rocks; 
in Latin it is Saxetum. There were 
rocks there when I was pastor, rocks 
on the earth and in the air, rocks ina 
few pockets; but I understand that 
modern enginery has pretty much 
cleared them away. Good for my be- 
loved successors! A minister was want- 
ed there then who could raise moncy. 
Now, I never was that man. M§never 
could plant it, much less raise it and 
water it, as many do, with sweat and 
tears and blood. Nor did I ever rever- 
ence it either in pockets Christian or 
infidel. Finances were hard in Saze- 
tum, and the missionary collection was 
to be taken up: Bishop Haven was 
my predecessor in that pastorate, and 
his magnetic and dynamic power had 
made the flints bleed gold on the mis- 
sionary day. I wanted to do at least 
as well as he. I sent for Bishop Janes, 
and hecame. He came Saturday night, 


and dropped into my arm-chair, tired, ; 


tired, tired. But he placed himself (all 
there was of him) wholly at my dis- 
posal, to work when and how I might 
desire. Dr. Raymond was in Boston, 
begging for burnt-out Wilbraham, and 
I hoped to have him make a speech for 
me at the Sunday evening meeting; 
and if he would consent to make @ 
speech, I knew that it would be the 
speech, for Dr. Raymond was, is, for 


me, the preacher of Methodism since the 
death of Dr. Olin. Bat his head and 
heart were then full of the Wesleyan 
Academy, and his presence could not 
be counted on. Yet I expected him. 

Sunday morning came, and the Bish- 
op was not rested, norinspired. Plain- 
ly, it was to be a dead lift, but he bent 
to it all his power. He asked to see 
my commentaries (a bad omen), and 
finally turned from them muttering, 
‘*Jumbermen.” He preached in the 
morning and they passed the papers, 
and the collection was light, very light. 
Wethought that the heavy pockets were 
all waiting for the evening. Evening 
came and Dr. Raymond was not there, 
yet I waited for him before we began. 
But after a while the Bishop whispered 
to me, ‘Dr. Raymond is not coming; 
you and I must carry on this meeting.” 
** But I have no address in my mind 
whatever.” ‘ Yes, you have; sit down 
here quietly and think up your address 
at Newark, on Africa. I will pray, 
and follow you with an address, and 
take up the collection.” So then we 
did, and the Bishop talked and plead; 
and talked and plead, but in vain; no 
money came. In the annals of mis- 
sionary meetings there is not a more 
complete failure on record. ‘ Don’t 
worry, brother,” he softly whispered, 
as we parted for the night, and I slept 
that night~as if I had an angel in the 
house. Next morning I came to him 
with a roll of bills to pay him for his 
services, ‘‘ Is this missionary money ?” 
said he. ‘No, sir !” said [, it is my 
money.” He took out of it his rail- 
road fares, and said, ‘‘ another cent 
would burn my pocket.” Bishop Janes 
did not die a millionaire. 

Once I had a glimpse of his home. 
It was a delightful, charming spot. 
Not in his honors, not in his power, 
was his delight. His earthly heaven 
was in his home. O happy, happy 
man! 





DISTRESSED — BUT ENCOURAGED. 
——+. 
BY REV. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 





In the thirtieth chapter of second 
Samuel, and at the sixth verse, there 
is a very beautiful passage in the bis- 
tory, of David. It says: ‘* David 
was greatly distressed; but David en- 
couraged himself in the Lord his God.” 
David was an outcast and an outlaw in 
Israel. He had been furiously hunted 
by Saul, and driven from place to place 
until.at last he had taken refuge in the 
coantry of the Philistines. The king 
of that country appointed to him and 
his company, with their families, the 
city of Ziklag. David and his men had 
left the city to go on an expedition 
with the king of the Philistines against 
Saul; but had, through the jealousy 
and fear of the lords of the Philistines, 
been turned back. As they drew near 
to their city Ziklag, they perceived that 
their city had been invaded, sacked, 
burned, plundered, and their wives 
and children carried away captives by 
the Amalekites. Of course the distress 
of all was very great, but to David was 
added. the trial that his followers 
all turned against him, and treated him 
as though he had been the author of 
all their trouble; indeed, the people 
spoke of stoning him ‘‘ because the 
soul ef the people was grieved bitterly 
for their sons and daughters.” It is 
not wonderful that he was greatly dis- 
tressed, It really seemed as though 
God had forsaken him. All things 
seemed against him. His whole his- 
tory from the time of his ancinting was 
checkered with trouble and disaster, 
and now it seemed as though he were 
at last on the very verge of destruction 
and ruin. And not only was his out- 
ward estate distressing, but I think his 
greatest trial must have been in con- 
nection with his thoughts Godward. 
Has God forsaken me? Has He for- 
gotten His covenant? Has He forgot- 
ten that I am His anointed king? The 
great trials of our life are not the out- 
ward or immediate causes of distress, 
but the trial of our faith. We have all 
entered into an inheritance that entails 
distress, and oftentimes come into such 
straits that if there is any lapse of 
faith the flesh gives way and the heart 
is cast down, 


But David was not cast down, in the 
sense of discouragement. Like Paul 
he was troubled on every side, but not 
distressed; perplexed, yet not in de- 
spair. He was a real Christian hero. 
He did not look at his surroundings, 
nor at the appearance of things, else he 
might have been in despair; but he 
looked up—thought on God. If he 
did count up his distresses, he, on the 
other hand, counted God and put Him 
over against all those things, and he 
said, God is greater than these; and so 
he encouraged himself in the Lord his 
God. Indeed, this was a great habit 
of David’s—to comfort and encourage 
himself in the Lord bis God. We can 
almost hear him as he used to encour- 
age himself in words like these: ‘‘ Why 
art thou cast down, O my soul? Hope 
thou in God.” It is only when we for- 
get or cease to trust in God that we are 
cast down. ‘The Lord is my light 





and my salvation, whom shall i fear? 


* * the strength of my life, of whom 
shall I be afraid?” Surely, of whom, 
if the Lord be your light, salvation and 
strength of your life? ‘I had fainted 
except I had believed to see the good- 
ness of the Lord in the land of the liy- 
ing.” Oh, here is encouragement — 
except I had believed! How many of 
us would have fainted except we had 
believed ? In the 37th Psalm he tells 
us how to trust in the Lord and wait 
patiently. ‘* What time I was afraid,” 
he says in another Psalm; ‘I will 
trust ia Thee.” How beautiful is this, 
to take shelter under the wing of the 
Almighty! Then could he say, “I will 
not fear what flesh can do to me.” 
And sweetest of all words of encour- 
agement is that most tender saying of 
his, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want.” These psalm-words 
give us the true state of David’s heart, 
and show us how he encouraged him- 
self in the Lord his God. 


We conclude that it is very cowardly 
to be overborne by distress when God 
has said to us, ‘‘ I am thy shield ;” and 
that great distress is not inconsistent 
with great faith, and that it ought 
never to overmaster our faith, but 
rather furnish it an occasion to lift us 
into the very presence of God, and put 
us under the shadow of the Almighty. 
It must also be our privilege to enc our- 
age ourselves in the Lord our God as 
did David. There is an old saying, 
that we ought always to look on the 
bright side. But sometimes there is 
no bright side in our distresses; every 
side is dark. But to the Christian, God 
is the bright side of every adversity, 
every sorrow, aad every affliction. 


David encouraged himself in the 
Lord. Not in bimself, not in anything 
hopeful in his surroundings — they 
were as hopeless as possible. He did 
not say, I shall be able by courage, de-_ 
cision and energy to get out of this dis- 
tress. He had fainted, indeed, as 
many have fainted who have only 
looked at self and things. No! he 
looked away — higher, to God. YE Was 
all light there.. Like another worthy 
king of Judah he said, ‘‘I have no 
might to go out against this great com- 
pany, neither know I*what to do, but 
mine eyes are upon Thee.” The Lord 
is the only source of real encourage- 
ment. Let us never look short. of 
Him! 

But there is another interesting fact 
in this. David encouraged himself in 
the Lord his God. It was a happy 
thing for David that he had long ago 
made the Lord Ais God. This was not 
the first. time he had encouraged him- 
self in the Lord his God. When a lad 
he had encouraged himself in the Lord 
to rescue his father’s sheep out of the 
mouth of the lion and the paw of the 
bear; so he had when he went out 
against the giant Goliath. He knew 
God, and had often and always trusted 
Him. He was not putting intoa safe 
harbor for the first time, meaning to 
sail out as soon as the storm should be 
over, a8 men often cry out to God in 
distress. If we would be able to en- 
courage ourselves in God in time of 
distress, we must make Him cur God. 

He had every reason to encourage 
himself in the Lord his God, and so 
have we, for he knew who God was. 
I had a person say to me once, “I do 
not see what comfort you get by trust- 
ing God.” I said, ‘*‘Do you know 
God — who Heis?” ‘Why, yes; He 
is the Creator and Judge of the uni- 
verse, I suppose.” Ah, he did not 
know God! If we only know God so, 
we could not encourage ourselves in 
Him; but David knew, and we know, 
more fully than he did, that God is 
Lord, and in that knowledge of God is 
all peace and encourag®ment. We 
know that He is Love, and we know it 
in association with Jesus who died to 
put away our sin and reconcile us to 
Him. And knowing Him to be love, 
and having made Him our God by giv- 
ing ourselves to Him, we know that 
back of all things we haye God’s heart. 
Let me but know that I have God’s 
heart, and I know that I have His arm, 
and with His heart and arm who can 
harm me? But beside His heart and 
arm, we have His word. David knew 
his God in covenant relation, for He 
was the Lord his God. David knew 
that having the love, the power, and 
the promise of God, he could in the 
most distressing circumstances safely 
encourage himself in Him, and so can 
we. David knew that his God had 
said: ‘‘ As thy day so shall thy strength 
be;” that He had said, ‘‘I will never 
leave thee and never forsake thee;” 
that He had said, ‘‘ Fear not, I am with 
thee.” ‘‘ When thou passest through 
the waters, I will be with thee; and 
through the rivers, they shall not over- 
flow thee; when thou walkest through 
the fire thou shalt not be burned; nei- 
ther shall the flame kindle upon thee. 
For Iam the Lord thy God, the Holy 
One of Israel, thy Saviour.” David 
had never heard these words of Isaiah, 
but he knew the Lord his Gud, and that 
the substance of these good words had 
been given him. Moreover, God had 
anointed him king; that was His prom- 
ise, and Dayid knew that God must 





bring him to the throne, no matter 
through what seas of trouble the road 
to the throne lay. God has anointed 
us kipgs, and we know that He must 
bring us to our throne with Himself, 
even though it be through great tribu- 
lation. All these things are ours in 
God, so that we can truly say, ‘‘ If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” 
It is very interesting to note that the 
great distress which was upon David 
was just before he was signally deliv- 
ered from all his distresses and sent up 
in triumph to Hebron, where he was 
made king aécording to God's promise. 
This little word has been full of good 
cheer to me, and soI write it for good 
cheer for any whose eyes may fall upon 
these lines. 








THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 





BY REV. Z, A. MUDGE,. 





A hundred and twenty-three thousand full 
paying visitors were in the Exhibition 
grounds on the first day of our visit, and yet, 
except at points of special interest, there 
was no jostling, and one at first indulges a 
little incredulity as to the accuracy of such 
an estimate, though said to be official. But 
after taking the cars and making the circuit 
of the Exhibition grounds, and then ascend- 
ing the tower of the Main Building, and 
looking out upon its park, thus taking in its 
vast capacity of buildings, and its ample 
area, all doubt as to the accommodation of 
that number is removed. The tide of humun 
beings surges in at the gates, flows in and 
out of the buildings, along the paths, over 
the lawns, and into shady coverts of trees, 
and you are prepared to believe that double 
this number, if well-distributed, may be 
comfortably convened. This conception of 
the capacity of the Exhibition, as well as 
some other wonderful things about it, may 
be impressed upon the mind by studying 
briefly tne situation. 

The Main Building covers twenty acres of 
ground — a good-s‘zed New Eagland farm — 
and has, including its galleries, twenty-one 
and a half acres of floor. The five principal 
buildings cover forty-six acres of ground,and 
have, unitedly, twenty-five miles of aisle- 
way. They cost eight millions of dollars, 
and employed in building three thousand 
men five years. “The fictosed grounds, into 
nearly all of whose one hundred and sixty 
buildings you may enter, and freely see for 
fifty cents all their wonderful things, cover 
two hundred and thirty-six acres, and have 
seven miles of walks. 

Having thus glanced at the outlines of this 
great kingdom of wonders, let us first walk 
rapidly through the Main Building. We 
made its circuit in half a day, and then sat 
down, shut our eyes, and reflected awhile; 
and the thoughts thus taken in have been 
growing upon us ever since, deepened, of 
course, by a subsequent two days’ study of 
detail in the same building. Here are rep- 
resented absolutely all of ‘the considerable 
nations of the earth with most of their oul- 
lying dependencies. They appear not Only 
in that which they have done, but in many 
of their official men. China, for instance, 
comes not only in her teas, drugs and cereals, 
but in the curious speech, almond-shaped 
eyes, long cues and loose costumes of some 
of its citizens. So the northmen and the 
southrons, those of the occident and orient, 
flow together and exhibit themselves, often 
more curious to one another than the things 
they bring. 


the relative character of the great nations of 
the earth as seen in the exhibits. We are 
aware that a more intelligent observer may 
smile at our generalizations, and one only 
equally somay differ widely ; nevertheless ,we 
will state ourown. We include, as the basis of 
our estimate, what we saw in the several 
buildings in reference to them. 

First, as to the United States: She does 
not appear abreast of Germany, England 
and France, in the higher spheres of science, 
nor in the perfectness of detail, nor, perhaps, 
in the breadth of the application of brain 
and skill to.general practical purposes. But 
in inventions which concern the everyday 
interests of the masses, and in the manufac- 
tured things for the people, she is the peer 
of the greatest. Go through not only the 
Main Building, but Machinery Hall, thé 
Woman’s Pavilion, Agricultural Hall, and 
observe everywhere her wonderful activity, 
and you may well claim that her ‘ notions,” 
in the utilities of common life, ‘‘ beat all 
creation.” 

If, in looking at our own products, we are 
stimulated to a measure of national pride, a 
walk through the large space occupied in 
every exhibition building by Great Britain, 
will take the conceit out of us. It is amaz- 
ing how much of the excellent portion, if not 
the best part, of this globe she owns. Besides 
the colonies nearer us, Australia, eleven 
thousand miles away, a vast continent of three 
millions of square miles, comes, in the ex- 
hibits of her five nations — for such her sev- 
eral colonies are worthy to be called — each 
taking a conspicuous place in the Main 
Building, and attracting special attention by 
the real value of its exhibits. Australia’s 
gold “ ¢rop,” since 1851, amounts to eight 
hundred and seventy-five millions of dol- 
lars. A eate genius has estimated the bulk 
of the gold yield of one of her colonies (I 
think that of Victoria), and made a model, 
and put it on exhibition, of the pile it would 
make; it stands to the gaze of the curious 
visiters, a goodly-sized monument. In En- 
gland’s interest come also South Africa, 
vast India, and many islands of the ocean, 
not to speak of the great Dominion on our 
own continent. Surely the little colony of 
hers which impertinently put on airs a hun- 
dred years ago, and set up for itself, though 
fully grown to a nation’s estate, cannot yet 
measure up to the majestic height of the 
fatherland. What it may do during the 
next century, who can tell ? 

Germany arrays in her departments a 
vindication of her assumption of greatness, 
of intellect and culture. France covers her 
Space with evidence of her greatness in both, 
but we were impressed that she expends 
too great a per cent. of them in that which 
is merely showy. China and Japan attract 
by their display great attention, and show 





great mechanical skill expended on useless 


® | our general remarks, 


We will note our general impressions of | 


things. Yet there is great significance in 
the fact that they are here at all, and espe- 
cially ia the evident enthusiasm with which 
they enter into this bazar of the world. 

To generalize a little further: The great 
Exhibition confirms the generally conceded 
fact that the nations of the earth are great in 
the best sense of the word, in proportion to 
their acceptance in its true spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ. It proves, too, the kin- 
dred fact that the governments in which 
popular freedom prevails are typified by the 
large per cent. in their departments, of the 
articles which show the application of sci- 
ence and art to the products which increase 
the comfort and elevation of the common 
people. The time that a Chinaman. would 
spend in cutting three bails within a block 
of ivory, an American uses in inventing a 
cotton gin, or a sewing machine, in building 
a watch factory, or in utilizing steam and 
lightning. 

Now, let us note a few details to illustrate 
We give the money 
value of some things not wilh any merce- 
nary view of the Exhibition, but to help the 
reader’s conception of its vast proportions 
in that direction. We shall not regard the 
order in which they came in the exhibit. 
We go into Machinery Hall] and sit down 
before the Corliss engine, and watch the al- 
most noiseless fly-wheel of fifiy-six tons’ 
weight; we see it, or might see it, adjust its 
motive power without the touch of the fin- 
ger of the engineer, to the load it has to 
earry. Should a load equal to the strength 
of fourteen hurdred horses be given it, it 
lets on its full power of steam ; and as, little 
by little, this burden is removed, it gradually 
restrains the motive power, until having 
nothing to carry, it sensibly shuts off all 
steam and stops. It is put down in our 
guide-book as costing two hundred thousand 
dollars. 

There is on exhibition in the Main Build- 
ing, by a periodical dealer, a specimen copy 
of the current issues of all the newspapers 
in the United States. Their circulation, it 
is claimed, is equal to the combined issues 
of all the newspapers in the world. So 
general intelligence and the mighty mechan- 
ical helpers of the people go together. 

Germany exhibits a gun weighing sixty- 
three tons. It takes a charge of two hun- 
dred and eighty pounds of powder. It throws 
a ball fifteen miles, and can put it through 
an iron plate twenty-four inches thick at a 
distance of a mile. This isthe way in which 
Germany expends some of her intellect and 
culture. Is it a typical way? How would 
France answer the question? ; 

China attracts wondering multitudes by a 
bedstead which is a marvel of curious carv- 
ings in wood, with inlayings of ivory, bring- 
ing up the value to five thousand dollars. 
Some of ber vases are valued at twelve 
thousand. Japan’s ambition runs mainly in 
the same line. But there is an instructive 
evidence in some articles in the departments 
of both these nations, showing adecided ten- 
dency te the adoption of Western ideas. 

Belgium comes with her marvéls oflaces, 
silks and shawls. A dress of pearl silk and 
overlaying lace you may buy for seven thou- 
sand dollars, should you have the cash to 
invest in that way. It must be remembered 
that in the purchase of these foreign luxu- 
ries, you pay about half of your money to the 
needy treasury of the United States. 

Now, let us glance at the Art Buildings 
and we will desist from our too long deten- 
tion of the reader. Wonderful is the power 
of painting and sculpture! and here, in two 
spacious buildings, it is seen as never before 
on this continent. Was it ever so seen in 
any one place? Among the statuary, Bis- 
marck’s noble form in bronze most deeply im- 
pressed us. You want to take off your hat 
in profound deference to superior greatness. 
Of the life-sized paintings of distinguished 
men, that of Gen. Rob’t Lee of the Confeder- 
ate army arrested our attention and deeply 
moved us. It is a model of manly beauty of 
form and expression. We thought we de- 
tected (was it our imagination?) a shade of 
sadness on his brow, a record ef the proph- 
eey of the sadness which must have borne 
heavily on his closing life. 

As we walk among all the art exhibits ‘of 
these halls, we are constrained to say, what 
a mighty, educating power is the chisel and 
pencil! So we all the more regret the in- 
vasion everywhere by sculpture and paint- 
ing of the sacred inelosures of Christian mod- 
esty. What right have they to do so? None 
whatever. Let them desist! Kindred to this 
is the prominence they give to the shady 
side of life, and the corrupt side of human 
nature. Dying men and women, the battle- 
field with its terrific grandeur and shocking 
brutality, nude human corpses dangling 
from a gallows to set off the power of mater- 
nal affection, and the like, all may have a 
place to give an impressive estimate of life. 
But for our part, we wish these heaven- 
endowed arts would more preach the Gos- 
pel. Why can they not give us prophecies 
of its future triumphs and thus help it on? 


FROM OUR EXCHANGES. 


A continuous strain of serious occupation 
cannot be maintained without diversion. 
The fact has too many mournful examples 
in a total eclipse of the mental and moral 
nature. Such being his mental and moral 
constitution, not, as we can see, as a result 
of sin, man must have a resource in himself 
of recreation and refreshment; and this re- 
source God has placed in the vault of his 
reason, within the circle of the laws of asso- 
ciation, to be drawn Pon by his tongue. 
Wit and humor are modifications of the 
same faculties — are gifts, for they can never 
be acquired. The wit is born, not made; it 
is the divine gift to the few for the good of 
the many. Andthat man or woman who 
has this gift within the restraints of the 
Gospel and its law of charity, is as mucha 
missionary to his suffering, toiling fellows 
as Gordon Hall, or any other martyr to the 
eause. Itis the medicine of life.—Presby- 
terian. 


The Japanese Minister of instruction ex- 
presses the hope that before long Japan will 
become a Christian country. A well-known 
American minister of the Gospel expresses, 
editorially, the hope that, before long, 
America will become a non-Christian coun- 
try. Which is the Christian ?—Christian 
Union. 


He who neglects prayer for his religious 
teachers, injures himself as much as he does 











them. — Louisville Christian Observer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DR. RIDGAWAY’S “THE LORD'S 
LAND.” 





BY REV. E. S. BEST. 





A magnificent book in every sense of 
the word! We have long known its 
author as one of the brightest stars in 
the Methodist pulpit. We have heard 
him preach at times until his congre- 
gations have seemed to be charged like 
a Leyden jar, while the magnetism of 
his person and speech has made us tin- 
gle to the ends of our fingers. We 
thought that in reading his book we 
might miss this subtle, mysterious 
power, and to some extent we do; attd 
yet there is not a page in this volume 
which does not contain some statement 
which stirs the soul ‘‘ with thoughts 
too deep for tears.” In a stream of 
eloquence as clear, copious, and re- 
freshing as the ‘‘ waters of Damascus,” 
so vividly presented in the pages be- 
fore us, he pours forth his glowing pe- 
riods for our profit and delight. 

On the sixth of March, 1874, Dr. 
Ridgaway, in company with about 
twelve gentlemen of like tastes and 
with a similar object in view, started on 
camels’ backs from Suez for a trip 
through the desert of the Exodus, fol- 
lowing, as closely as they could define, 
the course marked by the fiery, cloudy 
pillar, which in the days of old guided 
all their journey through, the chosen 
people of Ged. We have good author- 
ity for thinking that this was the 
largest company of tourists who ever 
made so extended and comprehensive 
a pilgrimage of the Holy Land, em- 
bracing as it did the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, Arabia Petra, Palestine proper, 
and the land of Moab. No journey 
was ever more faithfully or felicitously 
described. The versatility of the au- 
thor's endowments eminently qual- 
ify him for just such a work. His 
style is wondrously fascinating, his 
clearness and precision, at times, re- 
minding us of Addison; his delicate 
taste and playful fancy, of Washington 
Irving; his deep spiritual insight and 
rich glowing imagination, of Mr. Rus- 
kin. 

We open the volume at our author’s 
account of his visit to Petra. Whata 
fine specimen of word-painting we 
bave here! He has wandered away in 
advance of his companions, and finds 
himself all at once alone in the midst 
of these magnificent ruins. His first 
feeling is that of alarm because of his 
isolated position. He fancies a fierce, 
swarthy visage peering at him from 
every crevice; that he hears a pistol 
click, or sees a scimitar gleam from 
the shelter of each shattered column; 
but soon his sense of fear is forgotten 
as his perceptions open to a survey of 
the wonders by which he is surround- 
ed. 

‘The cliffs rise from eighty to 
three hundred feet on each side, fre- 
quently not more than twelve feet 
apart, and seem almost to touch at 
their summits, or to approach so near 
as to leave only a small opening 
through which the blue sky looked 
trebly blue, or a few sunbeams strag- 
gled down to light up this hidden 
treasury of nature and art. On—on— 
my amazement growing with every 
step, as each new turn brought a fresh 
surprise. Under my feet were stones 
of the old road-bed, and on either side 
were the twisting canals hewn in the 
face of the rock along which pure 
water flowed into the city. It took no 
great stretch of fancy to imagine the 
days when this pavement rang with 
the clatter of the hoofs of the war- 
horse, or trembled beneath the sofi and 
heavy tread of the immense caravans 
of camels which filed along it freighted 
with the untold treasures which from 
over land and sea were brought to this 
gateway of the East and the West. 
Still on for a mile I wandered amid the 
winding maze; tombs on the right of 
me, tombs on the left of me, many of 
them rude and simple, others of elabo- 
rate design, till all at once [ came to 
an open space, and a large, magnifi- 
cent temple stood before me. I had 
read so little of Petra that I was not 
prepared to see anything so grand and 
beautiful as this structure called the 
Kwzneh. My enjoyment of it was the 
more intense because of my ignorance 
of its exact nature. The cliff from 
which it is cut— one solid piece, rises 
many feet above it in beetling points, 
and is of a beautiful rose color. The 
cliffs tower up all about it so that the 
play of light, bright and sombre-hued, 
delicate and soft, imparts rather a ten- 
der and pensive feeling. The perfec- 
tion of its preservation is marvelous — 
the finest carving looking as though 
but a day from the touch of the chisel. 
Its height is about one hundred and 
fifty feet. The architecture is mainly 
Corinthian.” 

The feelings with which he takes 
leave of these weird scenes of sublime 
desolation, are thus appropriately and 
delicately expressed: ‘‘ And now, of 
all its monuments, those which alone 
remain, with possibly a few excep- 
tions, are r@cords of death. Tombs 
everywhere; and in the midst a thea- 
tre. ‘1 said of laughter, it is mad, and 
of mirth, what doeth it?’ Among the 
broken fragments in and around these 
gorgeous tombs, which so long held 
the mighty dust which has mingled in- 
discriminately with the general waste, 
now stroll and laze a scant tribe of 
beggarly, half-savage men and women, 
who have no more idea of the mean- 
ing of the ruins which they own, than 
have the very goats they tend. But all 
this—this ruined greatness, this sunk- 
en, brutalized ‘humanity — what is it 
save the fulfillment of God’s Word ? 
As I rode away, and from the last 
height on the south looked back upon 
the scene which lay beneath and 


around me, that language of God's 
Word was upon my lips: ‘ O thou that 
dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that 
holdest the height of them, though 
thou shouldst make thy nest a8 high as 
the eagle, I will bring thee down from 
thence, saith the Lord. Also Edom 
shall be a desolation; every one that, 
goeth by it shall be astonished.’” 

Not merely for its literary merit is 
this book to be commended; its.com- 
prehensiveness and accuracy are as 
worthy of admiration as the style in 
which it is written. Without the mi- 
nute details and dry technicalities of a 
purely scientific record, there is hardly 
a point of any importance which es- 
capes the author’s notice. Wherever 
there is a fact to verify, or a question. 
to decide, he spares no painsin doing 
so. The exact dimensions of an old 
building, or the size of a fallen column, 
he settles with his measuring line, be- 
fore committing the details to the 
pages of his note-book. The traditions 
and legends by which the position of 
so many historic localities and events 
are determined, he examines with the 
utmost care, judiciously discriminating 
between that which he regards as 
myth or reality, giving us satisfactory 
reasons why he rejects the one and ap- 
preciates the other. As a general rule, 
we find he accepts the popularly re- 
ceived opinions concernfng such mat- 
ters, often showing with the utmost 
clearness the vague and unsatisfactory 
theories of those by whom these ancient 
opinions are set aside. To the Bible 
gal student this feature of the work is 
one of the utmost value. To be able 
to define the exact localities where so 
many of the sublime events recorded 
in God’s Book have taken place, must 
ever prove a source of delight and 
strength to multitudes of devout souls, 
who may never be privileged to behold 
them in person. 

We confess that it is with a good de- 
gree of diffidence we acknowledge our 
inability to accept the author’s reasons 
for fixing on Mount Tabor rather than 
Mount Hermon as the scene of the 
Transfiguration. Jesus was just before 
this event at Ceesarea Philippi, the most 
northern limit of His labors, and He is 
preaching in the towns and villages of 
that locality. Six days after His visit 
to this neighborhood, He taketh Peter, 
James and John and leadeth them up 
into an high mountain apart by them- 
selves, and He was transfigured before 
them. It was not tilkafter this sublime 
epiphany that He passed through Gali- 
lee, in which Mount Tabor is situated. 
If we weave together the several ac- 
counts of this transaction as reeorded by 
Matthew, Mark and Luke, it does seem 
as though the finger of each evangelist 
points to dewy Hermon as the scene of 
the Transfiguration. 


Another interesting field of observa- 
tion and discovery quite fully described 
by our author, is the excavating and 
subterranean research now being con- 
ducted by the Palestine Exploration So- 
ciety in and around the Jewish metrop- 
olis. More than eighty feet of debris 
covers the site of the present city. It 
has been penetrated in several places, 
and rich results have rewarded the toil 
of the gnvestigator. The spade is he- 
coming almost as important an aux- 
iliary to the historian as the pen. As 
the géologist in the several strata of the 
‘earth’s crust reads the record of its 
mighty pre-historic periods and revolu- 
tions, so the excavator finds in archi- 
tectural fragments, deep buried be- 
neath the soil, proofs of the ages when 
these ruins were edifices; while their 
various orders of architecture tell the 
nationality of the artificers by whom 
they were constructed. Thus these 
Jewish, Grecian, Roman, Gothic and 
Arabic ruins, piled one above the other, 
tell of the times when this most mem- 
orable of cities sat beneath the sceptre 
of Solomon, Alexander, Augustus, God- 
frey and Saladin. Surely there are ser- 
mons in stones, and all these sermons 
unite in confirming the record of the 
written Word: ‘* Nevertheless, the 
foundation of the Lord standeth sure, 
having this seal, The Lord knoweth 
them that are His.” 

To Dr. Ridgaway and his fellow- 
travelers belongs the honor of being the 
first American tourists who have ever 
ventured te explore the land of Moab. 
The account of their journey into this 
almost ferra incognila is by far the 
most romantic and exciting chapter in 
the whole volume. Several times it 
seemed that the whole company must 
meet the fate of a ‘‘certain man who 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and fell amongst thieves;” but a kind 
Providence accomplished their deliver- 
ance without any more serious disaster 
befalling them than the extortion of an 
inordinate amount of backsheesh. 

We would like here to refer to Dhi- 
bon, one of the renowned cities of an- 
cient Moab, whose overthrow was pre- 
dicted by the prophet Jeremiah: ‘* The 
spoiler of Moab shall come upon thee, 
and he shall destroy thy sttongholds.” 
In the ruins of one of these strongholds 
was discovered the celebrated *‘ Moab- 
ite Stone.” Of this stone Dr. Ridgaway 
gives us a very interesting account, 
showing its value to the student of his- 
tory, and its remarkable confirmation of 
several facts and declarations of the sa- 
cred Volume. But it would require a 
column rather than a paragraph to give 
anything like an adequate idea of these 
matters. Already the undue length of 
this communication fills us with nervous 
dread of the editor's scissors. 

In taking leave of this book we think 
we feel something -as did our author 
when he bade farewell to the scenes he 
so eloquently describes. He thus re- 
veals the deep and tender emotion of 
this memorable hour: ‘The noble 
steamer glided out to sea, and the beau- 
tiful city faded in the distance. As we 
sat on the upper deck aft, watching the 





shore, a bright light appeared over the 
tops of the Lebanon, and suddenly the 
moon arose, full-orbed, and cast across 
the distarce a long 7 which 
parkled upon the water, seemed 
to say in her queenly beauty, farewell. 
‘arewell, our hearts responded, to the 
Land, the land of all lands!” 
| We conféss t6°a shade of sadness and 
‘regret as we lay aside this beautiful 
volume. We feel like asking, if the 
mere record of this wonderful land can 
fill and thrill the heart with such enthu- 
siasm and delight, what must it be to 
be there? But if we cannot see this 
glorious country with our own eyes, 
we must rejoice that we can behold it 
even through the eyes of others. If, 
like Moses, we may not be permitted to 
set foot on the land of promise, this 
book becomes to us a glorious Pisgah 
from whose glowing peaks we can 
**view the landscape o’er,” and gaze 
upon the Lord’s land from the Red sea 
to the entering in of Hamath. Of the 
mechanical qualities of this book we 
have not room to write. A glance at it 
shows that it is ‘a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever.” 








METHODISM AT THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 





BY REV. GEO. V. LEECH, A. M. 


Methodism at the capital of our 
uation, although a considerable power, 
has in no sense attained its greatest ag- 
gressive force. It seems just now to 
be gathering strength and energy for 
larger attainments than have yet been 
made. 

Seventeen Churches gather its white 
congregations, in addition to a number 
for the colored people. The statistics 
of the latter I may give you hereafter. 
They are included in those of the 
Washington Annual Conference, while 
the Baltimore Conference embraces all 
white societies. The last Minutes gives 
the numerical strength of the district 
thus: Foundry, 388 members and pro- 
bationers; Wesley 429; Metropolitan 
340; Fourth Street, East, 482; Twelfth 
Street 155; McKendree 470; Union 
296; Ryland 380; Gorsuch 79; Waugh 
271; Hamline 288; Fletcher 59; Prov- 
idence 44; Grace 164; Mt. Zion 112; 
Georgetown 210; Uniontown 94; mak- 
ing a grand total of 3,085 members and 
probationers. The value of churches is 
is $652,800; of parsonages $39,000, 
Church indebtedness, however, aggre- 
gates $106,270. For missions we have 
$5,144.29. About $30,000 were raised 
for building and improving property 
during the last year. 

The Presiding Klder of the district, 
Rev. W. F. Speake, is more than or- 
dinarily effective, He isa man of fine 
constitution and health, portly and 
ruddy in appearance. He hasa clear 
mind, excellent information, both gen- 
eral and theological, a strong, clear 
voice and great earnestness as a preach- 
er. As might,be expected, he is thor- 
oughly acceptable in any of our pulpits, 
His entire ministry of twenty-seven 
years has been spent in this Conference. 
Of these the last fourteen have been in 
important charges in Baltimore and 
the District of Columbia. His chief 
peculiarity as an elder is a disposition, 
while keenly: alive to the interests of 
local charges, to emphasize the connec- 
tional interests of the work. It was 
not enough that the charges should, 
this summer, unite in a camp-meeting 
for the district. At its conclusion the 
work must be transferred to the city 
churches, and the forces of the Church 
must be aggregated at the separate 
charges for a grand onset. One of the 
finest series of united services I have 
ever known was thus maintained, the 
Presiding Elder leading and inspiring 
with habitual energy. So heis at pres- 
ent planning for a series of united 
protracted meetings during the winter. 
Such a course on the part of the pre- 
siding officers of a district, for a series 
of terms, concentrating the energies of 
Methodism and launching them solidly, 
must tell tremendously for good. This 
is the great need of Methodism, here, 
especially as to Church extension, mis- 
sionary, and educational interests. 

I can particularize in this letter as 
to but two of ourchurches. These are 
Metropolitan and Foundry, magnificent 
edifices in size, style of erection and 
finish, and cost. Both, however, have 
debts which prevent the full devel- 
opment of their enterprising societies 
for conngctional interests. The former 
is valuéd at $225,000, with nearly 
$50,000 debt; the latter at $120,000, 
with between $20,000 and $30,000 
incumbrance. Metropolitan had _ in 
March last 340 members and proba- 
tioners; Foundry has 388, including 
ninety-three probationers. The effect 
of debt may be seen when I state that 
their last missionary collections were 
$740 and $525 respectively — small, 
but good, when all their surroundings 
are considered. When free from em- 
barrassment, the intelligent and large- 
hearted men who manage their inter- 
ests will be bebind none in sustaining 
materially the general interests of the 
Church. 

The pastor of the Metropolitan, Rev. 
Dr. Newman, is too well-known to re- 
quire description. An earnest, practi- 
cal, yet scholarly and elegant preacher, 
there is much in connection with his 
ministrations to attract large audiences. 
These receive a pointed Methodist 
Gospel. Dr. N. has immense adyan- 
tages for the exercise of an unusual in- 
fluence as a Methodist preacher. This 
Church was specially intended as a 
representative Methodist church at the 
national capital, and was built to a 
large extent with money contributed 
outside of the Baltimore Conference, 
although the Church here bore a noble 
part. Of majestic proportions, it is 
the centre of attraction for vast num- 
bers of people, distinguished and ordi- 








nary, who visit the metropolis, Its 
attractions are enhanced by the fact 
that the president of the United States 


d fi are regular attendants upon 
morning service. Many members of 
yn and other influential persons 


are ly there also. What an op- 

anity for influence, as a model of 
life, as an instructor of morals, as 
a preacher ofthe riches of a loving 
Saviour! These responsibilities are 
fully met. This is the second pastor- 
ate of the incumbent, an interval of but 
three years. having clapsed between 
the first ‘ind second. It was from this 
Church that the lamented Eddy was 
ealled to the office filled by him at his 
decease. It must not be thought that 
because ofits national. representative 
position, Metropolitan lacks the essen- 
tials of a true Methodist society. Who- 
ever may say to the contrary, such is 
not the fact. It has a membership fully 
as earnest, and spiritual, and devoted to 
the essentials of Methodist work as 
any other Church in this Conference. 
With a clean sheet financially, and a 
continued earnest ministry, this Church 
must become a power for good equal 
to any in the land, Wesley Chapel, 
which may be spoken of hereafter, gave 
the nucleus of membership around 
which this society formed, to develop 
thus to immense influence. 

The other church mentioned—Found- 
ry —is truly ealled here the ‘‘ mother 
of Churches.” It has a history that 
should be written by its pastor, or 
sofme other competent hand, and given 
to the general Church in the columns 
of one of our leading sheets, As you 
look on the grand church now standing, 
one acquainted with early Methodism 
in Washington finds rising before the 
eye of memory the unpretending struct- 
ures which successively occupied the 
site years ago, in which thundered the 
apostles of Methodism and giants of 
the old Baltimore Conference, and at 
whose altars the fathers and mothers 
of most of the old Methodist families of 
this city consecrated themselves and 
their children to God. The former 
churches sat east and west. The pres- 
ent edifice sits north and south, looking 
like a queen who has renewed her 
youth. All the appointments of this 
church, as to material, style, finish and 
arrangement, are elegant. It is of the 
finest pressed brick, and will seat com- 
fortably at least a thousand persons, 
with ample room for crowding hun- 
dreds more. Under its former pastor, 
Dr. H. A. Cleveland, who now occu- 
pies one of the leading pulpits of Bos- 
ton, it was thoroughly renovated. Its 
present pastor, Rev. B. Peyton Brown, 
is one of the most earnest and success- 
ful men of the Baltimore Conference. 
Thoroughly understanding the dispo- 
sition of the pegple in this city, where he 
has spent a large part of his twenty- 
four years’ ministry, perhaps no man 
could have been selected to work up 
the interests of the charge in a critical 
period, who could give larger promise 
of success, Pressed with debt, and 
suffering from the attractive surround- 
ings of Metropolitan, with few members 
of large means, and a membership 
greatly scattered, faithful pastoral la- 
bor, combined with an intelligent, 
earnest pulpit style, and more than 
ordinary clearness in devising ways 
aud means, were demanded in its pas- 
torate for 1876. Such are eminently 
the qualities united in its present min- 
ister. Raised in his own Conference, 
no man in it possesses to a greater de- 
gree the confidence of the public and 
the Churches to which he is appointed. 
Having served the leading charges of 
the Conference,and having spent eleven 
year’s previously in charge of leading 
Churches in the District of Columbia, 
three of them in this very Church, he 
brings a thorough knowledge of the 
facts and the people, to help him in his 
work. His pulpit ministrations are 
sound, dignified, clear and practical. 
It is evident that he makes no search 
after brilliant phrases, or novel ideas, 
or rhetorical flights. Solid, pure Gos- 
pel ford is dispensed with a liberal 
hand and symputhetic heart from his 
pulpit, making his ministry genuinely 
acceptable to all who value such golden 
qualities in a minister. Thus the inter- 
ests of this Church, difficult as they are 
to maintain in the midst of numerous 
large and influential Churches, both 
Methodist and of other denominations, 
are wisely conserved and find healthy 
growth. This society is worthy of a 
future as glorious as its past. That it 
will attain it, let us not doubt. 


Of others in the list of the Churches 
here, I may speak hereafter. 








LETTER FROM THE SOUTH. 


For the benefit of the HERALD read- 
ers who are interested, we will say the 
New England enterprise here is by no 
means abandoned. Those who have 
settled here are delighted with the 
country and climate. Our winters are 
moderate and agreeable. The past 
summer has been uniformly even in 
temperature, the thermometer having 
been but once as high as 90 degrees at 
my door. 

Let it be borne in mind that we have 
a southern location, with an altitude of 
4,000 feet above sea level. This is 
what gives us our glorious climate. A 
young lady, sick with lung disease, sent 
here by her physician last spring, has 
now returned to her friends apparently 
well. 

That which tlie country needs most is 
farmers. The soil is good, and yields 
a handsome return to the husbandman. 
Everything raised in New England can 
be cultivated with profit here. Fruit 
does remarkably well. Land can be 
purchased from $1.50 to $5 per acre. 
It is a mountainous country, but .the 
farms bave more or less flat and 
“bench " land. , 





This country isattracting considerable 
attention as a sanitary resort. A hotel 
is needed to accommodate boarders, 


ment. Im are being @ar- 
ried on slowly butsurely. A new 
is now being constructed, leading out 
to the depot, which will be completed by | 
the middle of October. The new rail- 
road is working its way rather slowly 
Highlands-ward. 
There are very few negroes in this 
county, and none in this township. 
White laborers are easily obtained at 
75 cents per day, boarding themselves. 
Parties coming to see this country can 
buy tickets at New York to Seneca 
City, 8. C., via Richmond, or by steam- 
er via Charleston. From Seneca City 
a carriage is taken to Highlands. Any 
other information cheerfully given by 
T. B. Waite. 
Highlands, Macon Co., N. C. 








BITING OFF ONE’S OWN NOSE. 

I have conversed with one Methodist 
minister who said he did ‘‘ not know 
anything about the Methodist missions,” 
and with two others, also, who have re- 
fused to hold any ‘‘ missionary concerts 
for prayer” in our congregations; and 
all three of them have recently been 
my pastors. 

Now, it seems to me, without repeat- 
ing the suspicions to which this refusal 
gives rise, that neither of them pursue 
a wise policy, even as it affects their 
own salary. What do you say? 

When a boy, I drove a four-ox team. 
The “nigh” (behind) ox had a level 
horn; and when the ‘ leaders” slacked 
up their chain, and did not draw any, 
level horn would prick the one ahead of 
him. You see, even cattle know it’s 
wrong to make half the team draw the 
whole load. Ought not a minister in 
the New England Conference to know 
as much P 

A Lire DrrecTor OF THE METHOD- 
IsT MIssIONARY SOCIETY. 








BE PATIENT. 

You are tender-hearted, and you 
want to be true, and are trying to be 
~ learn these two things: never to be 
discouraged because good things get 
on so slowly here; and never to fail 
daily to do that good which lies next to 
your hand. Do not be ina hurry, but 
be diligent. Enter into the sublime 
patience of the Lord. Be charitable in 
view of it. God can afford to wait; 
why cannot we, since we have Him to 
fall back upon? Let patience have her 
perfect work, and bring forth her celes- 
tial fruits. Trust to God to weave your 
little thread into the great web, though 
the pattern shows it not yet. When 
God’s people are able and willing thus 
to labor and wait, remember that one 
day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day ; the grand harvest of the ages shall 
come to its reaping, and the day shall 
broaden itself to a thousand years, and 
the thousand years shall show them- 
selves as a perfect and finished day ! — 
McDonald. 








OUR ECLECTIC. 


THE WHISPER OF THE RAINBOW. — 
Bow of beauty, bow of hope, 

Arching o’er the misty plain, 
With a foot upon the slope, 

And a foot upon the main, 


Quick were all thy splendors built, 
Brilliant, airy, fleeting form — 
Stream of heavenly glory spilt 
On the bosom of the storm. 


Where thou art, a leaden cloud! 
But an instant since was seen; 

And the thunder, booming loud, 
Followed quick the lightning’s sheen. 


In an instant thou wilt be 

Where life’s brightest scenes are fled — 
In the waste of memory, 

Midst the dead past’s buried dead. 


Bow of hope, returning oft 
Thy fleet promise to renew, 

I have caught thy whisper soft, 
Whilst thou fadest back to blue. 


** Borne upon a changeless flow, 
Truth is constant, though unseen; 
If her visions come and go, 
Mortal, trust the hours between.” 
— Rev. J. F. Brncuam, D. D., in The 
Churchman. 





Our Dousie Lire. — 

There is not one cf you, however 
young, but must be living two lives — 
and the sooner you come to recognize 
the fact clearly, the better for you— 
the one life in the outward, material 
world, in contact with the things which 
you can see, and taste, and handle, 
which are always changing and pass- 
ing away; the other in the invisible, 
in contact with the unseen; with that 
which does not change or pass away — 
which is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. The former life you must 
share with others, with your family, 
your school-fellows and friends, with 
every one you meet in business or 
pleasure. The latter you must live 
apne in the solitude of your own in- 

st being, if you can find no Spirit 
there communing with yours —in the 
presence of, andin communion with, the 
Father of your spirit, if you are willing 
to recognize that presence. The one 
life will, no doubt, always be the visi- 
ble expression of the other; just as the 
body isthe garment iu which the real 
man is clothed for his sojourn in time. 
But the expression is ‘Often little more 
than a shadow, unsatisfying, mislead- 
ing. One of our greatest English poets 
has written — 

‘The one remains, the many change and 


Heavew’s’ Hight forever: shines, earth 
ie MennnnS of arr : 

Stains the Gricbt redionas of Soe ‘ 

Until death tramples it to fragments.” 
And so you and I are living now under 
the dome of many colored glass, and 
shall live as long as we remain in 
these bodies, a temporal and an eter- 
nal life — “‘ the next world,” which too 
many of our teachers k of as a 





death, being in fact ‘* next” only in the 
truest sense of the word; namely, that 
it is ‘* nearest” tous now. The dome 
of time can do nothing more (if we 


to co from us the ot s 
agi ere, beneath, around, above 


and it would prove a,paying imvest- to ona to do that) than partiall 


us. — s Hueues’ Memoir of a 





ImporTANce or Ricut Worps. — 
What isthe secret of the weird-like 
power of De-Quincey ? Is it not that, of 
all late English writers, he has the most 
imperial dominion over the resources of 
expression ; that he has weighed, as in 
a hair balance, the precise significance 
of every word he uses; that he has con- 
quered so completely the stubbornness 
of our vernacular as to render it a will- 
ing slave to all the whims and caprices, 
the ever-shifting, kaleidoscopic varia- 
ticns of his thought ? Turn to whatever 
page you will of his writings, and it is 
not the thorough grasp of his subject, 
the enormous erudition, the extraordi- 
nary breadth and piercing acuteness of 
intellect which he displays, that excite 
your greatest surprise ; but you feel that 
here is a man who bas gauged the po- 
tentiality of every word he uses, who 
has analyzed the simples of his every 
compound phrase. In his hands’ our 
stiff Saxon language becomes'almost as 
ductile as the Greek. Ideas that seem 
to defy expression, ideas so subtile, or 
so vague and shifting, that most think- 
ers find it difficult to contemplate them 
at all— are conveyed on his page with 
a nicety, a felicity of phrase that might 
almost provoke the envy of Shakspeare. 
In the hands of a great sculptor, mar- 
ble and bronze become as soft and elas- 
tic as living flesh, and not unlike this is 
the dominion which the great writers 
possess over language. In their verse 
our rugged but pithy and expressive 
English breathes all sourfds, all melo- 
dies: 
** And now ’tis like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute, 


And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute.” 


— From MatHews’ Words, Their Use 
and Abuse. 





THE POWER OF a WORD. — 
A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
A flash from a passing cloud, 
Two hearts ure scathed to their inmost core, 
Are ashes and dust forevermore; 
Twofaces turn to the crowd, 
Masked by pride with a lifelong lie, 
To hide the scars of that agony. 


A frivolous word, a sharp retort, 
An arrow ut random sped; 
Tt has cut in twain the mystic tie 
That had bound two souls ia harmony, 
Sweet love lies bleeding and dead. 
A poisoned shaft with scarce an aim, 
Has done a mischief sad as shame. 





HuMBLE GOODNESS. — 

Sin is a terrible blot on the world’s 
page; but perhaps it is a blot, and not 
the page. For me, I am amazed at the 
amount of quiet, unswerving goodness 
that does not know itself for goodness, 
but thinks it is simply supporting the 
family, or paying the taxes, or training 
the children, or doing the fall sewing, 
or electing the candidate, or minding 
its own business generally, — goodness 
that rates itself too low to imagine that 
the Deity could take any cognizance of it, 
but which I imagine to be an offering 
of sweet savor unto the Lord, — good- 
ness which wears no pbylacteries, and 
flaunts no banners, nor ever thinks it- 
self meet to enter into the outer court 
of the safictuary, but before which, | 
fancy, the inner doors will one day 
part, on golden hinges turning. — Gail 
Hamilton. 


Our Book Table. 


We are indebted to the Centennial Cata- 
logue Co., southwest corner of Fourth and 
Library Sts., Philadelphia, for a copy of their 
full and well-executed OrFiciaL CatTa- 
LOGUE OF THE U. 8. INTERNATIONAL Ex- 
HIBITION (revised edition, 1876). It makes 
a stout and handsome octavo, combining, in 
one volume, an index to the contributions 
and contributors of the Main Buildirg, the 
Department of Art, Department of Ma- 
chinery, and Departments of Agriculture 
and Horticulture. It has also extended de- 
scriptions of the various foreign countries 
represented, with their productions, manu- 
factures and general statistics. It gives, 
also, a clear account of all the special build- 
ings, and is as ample a guide and intelligent 
a companion as one could desire, in his thor- 
ough examination of the great Fair. It has 
also a permanent value for libgries on ac- 
count of its full catalogues of noted works of 
art, and of the chief manufactures of the vari- 
ous nations represented in this most success- 
ful Exposition of the world’s productions and 
progress. The volume is printed at the 
Riverside Press, and, of course, the work is 
handsomely done. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OXFORD, AND ON VARIOUS 
Occasions. By!J. B. Mosley, D. D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Oxford. Second edi- 
tion. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 12mo, 
304 pp. Price $2. These sermons were 
nearly all preached before academic audi- 
ences, They treat upon questions of public 
religious interest, like the Roman Catholic 
topic, upon the great evangelical themes, 
discussed somewhat philosophically, such as 
the atonement, upon themes relating to the 
order of life, the formation of character, and 
the distinction between nalure and grace. 
They are not of the ordinary staple of pub- 
lished sermons, but are ‘rather fresh and 
elaborate discussions of some of the most 
vital, moral and spiritual subjects, They 
form excellent studies for young theologians, 
a8 well as wholesome and suggestive relig- 
ious reading for thoughtful Christians. Of 
these sermons Dr. Rigg says, in a letter to 
the Christian Advocaie: “I will venture 
earnestly to advise all theological students 
to read Prof. Mosley’s University Sermons. 
They go to the root of the most pressing 
Philosophico-theological questions of the day. 
They are greatsermons.” For sale in Bos- 
ton by A. Williams & Co, 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. are publishing 
the Epochs of Ancient History in the same 
form as their previous series of Epochs of 
History. Their first volume is ROMAN His- 
TORY; the Early Empire, from the Assassi- 
nation of Julius Cesar to that of Domitian, 
by W. W. Capes, M. A., with maps. This 
admirable comprehensive manual will afford 
& good text-book for academies and high 
schools, as well as an excellent epitome for 
general readers, The author*avails himself 
of all the reliable results of modern investi- 
gation and criticism, and makes an attract- 
ive, as well as portable, volume upon this 














place which we shall enter afler 


always interesting theme. 


James R. Osgood & Co. issue a new vor 
ume the pen of Robert Browning, 
entitl ‘A AROTTO, AND How He 
WORKED IN DISTEMPER; with Other Po- 
ems. The chief contribution to this bhand- 
some little volume is as characteristic, 
rough, lawless as to rules of art, as difficult 
of comprehension, as strange in its measures 
and rhymes, and yet as full of excellent 
sense, rare humor, and sharp wit, as his 
previous volumes, He bits his critics with 
a good-natured daub of his brush : — 
“T have told with simplicity 

My tale, drqpped those harsh avalytics, 

And tried to content you, my critics.” 
The shorter pieces bear the same unmistak- 
able marks of their author’s peculiar genius. 


On our late railroad ride, we read Mercy 
PHILBRICK'S CHOICE, the first of the No 
Name series of fictions, now in publication 
by Roberts Brothers. It is a well-told, 
wholesome, probable and interesting story, 
with amoral. Its interest weakens some- 
what towards the close,when its disappoint- 
ing denouement becomes quite evident long 
before the story ends. It is, however, a 
far more elevating and helpful volume for 
family reading than tke mass of the best 
modern, powerful, social fictions. in which 
certain hideous vices are made to be matters 
to be expected and condoned by society, 
when veiled by certain conventional condi- 
tions. The ethical lessons of this volume 
are excellent. 


Ginn Brothers send out a new academic 
text-book, thoroughly edited — THz MEDEA 
OF EURIPIDES, with Notes and an Intro- 
duction — by Frederick D. Allen, Ph. D. It 
makes an inviting volume for the scholar, 
awakening old tastes. 


White, Smith & Co., 516 Washington St., 
publish, in a form a little larger than 
Winnowed Hymns, a new collection of 
Sunday-school and social meeting music. It 
is e@titled MuURRAyY’s SONGS FOR SUNDay- 
SCHOOLS AND GOSPEL MEETINGS, by James 
R. Murray, author of Pure Diamonds. A 
good judge, who has examined the collec- 
tion, speaks well of it. 


Harper & Brothers have added to their 
very handsome Household Edition of Dick- 
ens’ Works a new volume, embracing THE 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, HARD TIMES, 
and EDWIN Droop. The volume is illus- 
trated with forty-five characteristic wood 
engravings. For sale in Boston by Lee & 
Shepard. 


Robert Carter & Brothers send out for the 
holidays two boxes containing fresh editions 
of the Peer or Day Liprary, and of THE 
HeEROxS OF ISRAEL, by A. L. O. E. No 
present for young children could be more 
attractive or wholesome. For sale in Bos- 
ton by Magee. 


The National Temperance Society issue 
from their press a new and impressive story 
from the facile pen of Mrs. M. D. Chellis. It 
is an admirable illustration of the present 
great reform movement among tempted 
men. Also, from the same house, we have 
A PIECE OF SILVER, by Josephine Pollard, 
in which boys are shown “the side that 
wins,” and are encouraged to choose it. 


Henry Hoyt publishes, in a handsome 
form, a juvenile from the pen of Arthur E. 
Clesson, entitled WALTER ROBERTSON — a 
positively religious story, ia which the 
* golden rule” finds ample illustration. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. issue an excellent lit- 
tle manual, which will carry balm into af- 
flicted homes and hearts. It is entitled 
COMFORT FOR Hours OF SORROW. 16mo, 
109 pp. Price 75 cents, 


THE STorY or OuR CountTRY has again 
been admirably teld by Mrs. L. B. Monroe, 
and has been handsomely published and il- 
lustrated by Lockwood, Brooks & Co. It 
is the intelligent and lively conversation of 
a cultivated mother with her children. In 
the most natural and attractive manner the 
whole wonderful tale, from the discovery of 
America by Columbus to the close of the 
late war, is related. It is a beautiful, charm- 
ing and wholesome volume for the family 
library and home reading. 


We are pleased to see that the admirable 
MEMOIR OF DR. WILLIAM GOODELL, by 
Dr. E. D. G. Prime, has reached a fourth 
edition. Just at this hour, when the Turk- 
ish question is pressed upon the civilized 
world by a terrible civil war, this admirable 
book is of peculiar interest. No late addi- 
tion to our large and interesting missionary 
literature compares with this fine volume, 
and as a source of spiritual inspiration it is 
invaluable. 


Dr. PORTER’S HISTORY OF METHODISM. 
— In a letter from the Rev. J. L. Peck, 
M. D., Presiding Elder of the Long Island 
North District, we find the following re- 
garding Dr. Porter’s Comprehensive History 
of Methodism: — 

“The book possesses three characteristics 
rd which 1 desire to commend it to the pub- 

ci— 

“1, It covers more ground than any other 
book of its size relating to the subject of 
Methodism. Beginning wiih tbe umder- 
ground swell of the spirit of it, it gives the 
facts and philosophy of its development 
down to the present time. 

2. The controlling idea of the author 
seems to be that Methodism is only valuable 
a8 an institution for saving men from sin, 
and helping them toward goodness and hap- 
piness. It is on this account, he insists, that 
God has honored it, and the people crowded 
toit. Eaeh phase of the development of the 
doctrine and economy of the Church is stud- 
ied in the light of this tendency, and counted 
valuable or worthless as it accomplishes, or 
fails to accomplish, this object. One rises 
from the reading feeling that Methodism has 
done a grand work in this direction. 

“3. The volume contains a large number 
of statistical tables, by which the facts of 
the growth of the Church in all ber depart- 
ments are made of easy access. It is, there- 
fore, of great value to every one who would 
have at his command these telling facts. 

** We advise each preacher and speaker to 
secure this treasury of statistics. By its aid 

ou can save a vast amount of time and 
abor.”— From the Christian Advocate. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Going to the Bad is the latest book by 
Edmund Yates. It is said to be unusually 
sensational, even for him, a statement which 
ought not te give the story any popularity. 
——J. R. Osgood & Co. have completed 
their Library and Little Classic editions of 
Hawthorne. The former contains twelve, 
and the latter twenty-three volumes. — 
The Credentials of Christianity is a new 
work to be published by Mr. T. Whittaker. 
—— Hurd & Houghton have just published 
a Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, and as the 
work is from the pen of Wm. D. Howells, 
the cultured editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
it will probably be more interesting, in 4 
literary point of view, than most of the 
hastily compiled campaign publications. — 
The American Tract Society have receD!!y 
issued a yery attractive and complete be!P 
to Bible study in The Teachers’ Bible. They 
now announce that a new map, containing 
the recent discoveries, is to be embodied in 
the future editions. ._The map is 21 inches 
by 14, and is well printed, as well 
accurate. 


New Music. From Oiiver Ditson : Voc*! 
— A Knot of Blue and Gray, by T. B. Bish- 
op; The Woman Who Stole My Heart, bY 
J. C. Porter; Drifting Apart, by H. P- 
Keens. Instrumental — Sweet By and BY, 
by J. P. Webster; Our Candidates, by H. 
Maylath ; Suveran Polka, by A. Bergendab!; 





Byand By, mazurka, by E. N. Catliv- 
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LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Our next day was spent in Memorial 
Hall and the Art Afnex, and it wasa 
day of feasting, I can assure you. Me- 
morial Hall is the most imposing and 
ornate ofall the structures, and was built 
ai a cost of $1,500,000 by the State of 
Pennsylvania and the city of Philadel- 
phia. After the building was complet- 
ed, the use of it was tendered to the 
Centennial Commission to be used by 
itas an Art Gallery during the Expo- 
sition, after which it is to become the 
receptacle of an industrial and art col- 
lection similar to the famous South 
Kensington Museum in London. The 
site it occupies is the most commanding 
of the great Lansdowne plateau, and is 
in a line parallel with, and a short dis- 
tance from, the Main Building. It is el- 
evated some six feet above the level of 
the plateau, which is itself 116 feet 
above the surface of the Schuylkill 
river. 

Being designed for an absolutely fire- 
proof structure, nothing combustible 
had been used. The materials are 
granite, glass andiron. It covers an 
acre and a half of ground, and is 365 
feet long, 210 feet wide, and 59 feet 
high, over a large basement 12. feet 
high. A dome, rising 150 feet above 
the ground, surmounts the centre, 
capped by a colossal ball, from which 
rises the figure of Columbia. This 
figure is 23 feet, 6 inches high, weighs 
three tons, and is cast frem zinc. At 
the corners of the dome there are four 
other colossal pieces of sculptural or- 
namentation representing mining, com- 
merce, agriculture, and manufactures. 
Over the main entrance there are two 
other groups representing art and sci- 
ence. The main part of the Hall 
fronts towards the south, displaying a 
main entrance in the centre consisting 
of three enormous arched door-ways, 
a pavilion on each end, and two ar- 
eades connecting the pavilions with 
the centre. This main entrance is 70 
feet wide, to which there isa rise of 
thirteen steps. Each of the large 
door-ways is 40 feet high, and 15 feet 
wide, opening into a hall. Between the 
arches over the door-ways there are 
clusters of columns, terminating in 
emblematic designs illustrative of art 
and science. The doors themselves 
are of iron, relieved by bronze panels 
displaying the coats of arms of all the 
States and Territories, while the United 
States coat of arms is in the centre of 
the main frieze. The dome is of iron 
and glass, and is of unique design. 
While Columbia rises at the top, a 
colossal figure stands at each corner of 
the base of the-dome, representing tbe 
four corners of the earth. In each pa- 
vilion there is a large window 121-2 
feet by 34. There are, altogether, eight 
of these windows, which are used for 
the display of stained glass and glass 
paintings, etc. The arcades, designed 
as the long walls of the galleries, each 
consist of five groined arches; and form 
promenades looking outward over the 
grounds, and inward over open gar- 
dens, and extending back to the main 
wall of the building. These garden 
flats are each 90 feet by 36 feet, orna- 
mented with fountains and statuary. 
The arcades are highly ornamented, and 
the balustrades of them and the ap- 
proaching stairways are also used for 
statuary. The rear or north front of the 
building is of the same character as the 
main entrance, but in place of the ar- 
cade has a series of arched windows, 
twelve in number, with an entrance in 
the centre. Between the pavilions is the 
great balcony, a promenade 275 feet 
long and 45 feet wide, elevated 40 feet 
above the ground, and overlookin« to 
the northward the beautiful ground : of 
the park. On each front of the build- 
ing the entrances open into halls 82 
feet long, 60 feet wide, and 53 feet 
high, decorated in modern Renaissance. 
These in turn open into the centre hall 
83 feet sauare, the ceiling rising over it 
80 feet in height. From the east and 
west sides of this centre hall extend 
the galleries, each 98 feet long, 48 feet 
wide, and 35 feethigh. These galle- 
ries admit of temporary divisions for 
the better display of paintings, and 
with the centre hall form a grand hall 
287 long and 83 feet wide, capable of 
accommodating with comfort, 8,000 
people. This is nearly twice the size 
of the largest hall in the United States. 
All the galleries and the centre hallare 
lighted from above; the pavilions and 
studios from the sides. The pavilions 
and central hall are especially designed 
for statuary. This building gives 75,000 
square feet of wall-space for paintings, 
and 20,000 square feet of floor space 
for statues, etc. The sky-lights are 
all double, the upper being of clear 
glass and the under of ground-glass. 


After Memorial Hall was completed, 
it was found to be too small for the ac- 
commodation of all the applicants, and 
an addition was found necessary. Not 
wishing to spoil the symmetry of the 
structure completed, the addition was 
made a separate building about one 
hundred feet from the Hall, and is called 
the Art Annex. In appearance and 
general features it resembles Memorial 
Hall. It is built of brick, overcast with 
cement, painted to represent granite, 
and with front and side elevations of a 
highly ornamented style of architecture. 
The total length of the Annex is 350 
feet, and its width 186 feet. It covers 
something like an acre of ground. The 
walls are covered with asbestos to ren- 
der the structure fire-proof, and the 
building is amply lighted with sky- 
lights, the interior walls being 18 feet 
high, thus affording excellent facilities 
for obtaining a good light on ail the 
pictures. The ground-plan is divided 
into two large galleries, each 101 feet, 
6 inches long, and 40 wide, and twenty- 
four smaller galleries, each 40 by 40: 
feet. There isa passage-way 20 feet 
wide, extending the entire length of the 


building, which, together with a shorter 
passage-way, is utilized by the exhibi- 
tion of water-color paintings. The 
paintings in the Annex are much better 
than in the Hall, and as the collection 
is larger, the Annex should be visited 
before the Hall is examined. 

I have given this description of the 
different buildings for the information 
of all; for even those who have visited 
the Exposition can make no estimate of 
the size of the different buildings or the 
cost of erection. In my hext I will 
speak of the paintings. A. 








RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Rev. A. B. Earle, the evangelist, itis 
stated, has been made a D. D. by the 
California Baptist College. 

The minutes of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian church show 
that the additions on profession of faith 
last year were 48,240. 

The Lutherans are strong in Kansas. 
There are about 20,000 of them in that 
State, including German, Swedish and 
Norwegian Lutherans. 


Jewish silver shekels have lately been 
found near Jerusalem, belonging to the 
time of Simon Maccabeus, B. C. 144. 
On one side they have the cup of man- 
na, and on the other the budding rod of 
Aaron, 

The British and Foreign Bible Socic- 
ty has removed the open Bibles from its 
sales-room windows in Madrid, and had 
its sign painted over. The sale of re- 
ligious books haz been stopped in the 
provinces, and licensed colporteurs are 
forbidden to call out their books, 

The sneering question is continually 
ringing in the earg ‘‘ What have mis- 
sions done?” Africa sends back a re- 
sponse from 130,000 church members; 
Asia from 120,000; Europe, with Scan- 
dinavia and Germany, 53,000; America, 
22,000; Polynesia, 70,000; the West In- 
dies, 150,000 — a grand total of 500,000 
gathered out of the darkness of idolatry 
and heathenism into the communion of 
the ehurch of Christ! 


The missionaries and native evangel- 
ists in the Turkish Empire now address 
on every Sunday an aggregate of from 
18,000 to 20,000 hearers. 

In Australia there is aremarkable re- 
ligious revival in progress, resulting in 
the conversion of large numbers. And 
from New Zealand the tidings are re- 
ceived of great religious awakenings. 
The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions are at work vigorously in these 
movements. $ 

A calculation has been made of the 
average contribution per member in 
the leading denominations of this coun- 
try for Foreign Missions. The Meth- 
odists give forty-three cents a member, 
the Presbyterians a little more, the 
Baptists a little less, and the Episcopa- 
lians thirty-eight cents. 

The Cincinnati Wesleyan College for 
young women begins its 35th year with 
an enrollment of 160 students, as fol- 
lows: senior class 21; junior 13; soph- 
omore 26; freshman 21; academic 30; 
kindergarten 20; special 14; post-grad- 
uate course 15. 

In his lecture on “‘The Rise and 
Progress of Methodism in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” delivered by Bishop 
Doggett, at Baltimore, he gave the fol- 
lowing figures as embraced by the two 
joint Episcopal Methodisms in this 
country: Institutions of learning, 1,- 
076; in the world there are now con- 
nected with Methodism 27,561 travel- 
ing preackers, and 61,474 local preach- 
ers; contributions annually for relig- 
ious purposes, $20,000,000; Sunday- 
school children, $3,500,500; teachers. 
600,000; 16,000,000 people having 
Methodist affinities. 








* TEMPERANCE. 


AN APPEAL. 

Women of Massachusetis, and Sislers 
of the Church of Christ: We have an 
evil among us so dark, so threatening, 
that beside it all others seem light. 
Thoroughly organized, determined, 
persistent, having its ramifications in 
all departments of business, its adhe- 
rents in all classes of society, command- 
ing a revenue which enables it to buy 
up the platform and the press, subsidize 
juries, control elections, and coerce 
legislation, the liquor traffic stands to- 
day a menace to our civil and religious 
freedom. Its resultant evil — intem- 
perance — is filling our jails, our alms- 
houses, and-our prisons, burdening the 
State with an enormous taxation, and 
sending thousands of our citizens annu- 
ally to drunkards’ graves. It is train- 
ing to-day in this commonwealth, and 
in our city of Boston, thousands of chil- 
dren in habits of vice and crime, and is 
rendering our streets unsafe for the feet 
of our sons and daughters. It is invad- 
ing the Church, dragging down its 
standards, and paralyzing its efforts. 
It is the deadliest enemy to the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom on earth, and 
is, therefore, of necessity, the worst foe 
to the cause of human progress, As 
Christian women, as mothers, wives 
and daughters, have we no responsi- 
bility in regard to this great sin? no 
relation to it but one of suffering? 
Have we brought all the moral and re- 
ligious power which God has given us, 
to bear on its extinction? In an hour 
like this, when the Spirit of God is mov- 
ing upon the face of the waters, and His 
voice is heard saying, ‘‘ Let there be 
light,” shall women continue to sit with 
folded bands, and send their wail of 
hopeless, despairing pain down the 
generation, while home is desecrated, 
and all that is fair, and beautiful, 
and holy, is wrested from them, and 
their hearts are broken, at graves over 
which the finger of God has written, 
‘‘No drunkard shall inherit the king- 





dom of heaven?” Itis vain for man to 


seek to make right by human enact- 
ment a thing which God bas cursed. He 
has said, ** Wo unto him that giveth his 
neighbor drink, that puttest thy bottle 
to him ; ” and “* wo unto him that build- 
eth his house by unrighteousness and 
his chambers by wrong.” Awake, and 
let us believe that while God is for us, 
none can be against us. Put forever 
from our dwellings the cursed thing. 
Labor to render odious the drinking 
usages of society, and to have wiped 
from our statute books the sin and in- 
famy of legalized crime. 

Do you ask concerning our methods ? 
First, consecration ; continuing instant 
in prayer; looking unto Jesus, the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith; the or- 
ganizing of the women of the State into 
temperance unions for the strength that 
comes from combined and concentrated 
action; the dissemination of temper- 
ance literature among the youth and 
children, especially in Sabbath-schools ; 
the circulation of pledges and petitions ; 
the raising of the fallen. ‘ Blessed is 
that servant whom his Lord when He 
cometh shall find so doing.” Again, in 
the name of home, of country, ands of 
God, we invite your co-operation! 

In behalf of the ex-committee of the 
Woman’s Christian State Temperance 
Union. Mrs. GEORGE AMSDEM. 











POLITICAL REFORMERS, 





BY REY. L. D. BARROWS, D. D. 





All history, remote and modern, has fully 
established certain things that will repeat 
themselves, substantially, in history, just as 
long as cause and effect hold their relation to 
each other. Wicked and cruel governments 
and laws never have long endured the light 
of intelligence and moral werth. God, or 
the people, (maybe both) have overturned 
them, except the people were as bad as the 
laws, in which case they have rotted down 
together. Governments and laws that have 
had virtue and moral worth, and thereby 
blessed the people, have stood, and lifted up 
the people, and made them great and strong. 
Such were Greece and Rome, in a general 
sense, with some exceptions which, after 
long ages, finally overthrew them. 

Political parties and politicians themselves 
have followed this general line of history. 
They have stood longer or shorter, and ac- 
complished much or little of good or evil in 
proportion as they have or have not been 
governed by a pure patriotism, and firm at- 
tachment to truth and moral right. The old 
Democratic party, of forty and fifty years 
since, struck and stood in the main for the 
rights of the people and the best good of the 
country. But it yielded at last to the temp- 
tation that has slain its thousands, yiz.: to 
bend toa moral wrong to get and hold power. 
It bent to the moral wrong which had the 
most votes to sell, a little lower than did the 
Whig party; and for that reason had fora 
time—the best chance. Then the Demo- 
cratic party seemed strong and immovable. 
But the law of God — “‘ the soul that sinneth 
it shall die”? — was stronger, and she went 
down in shame, because, to hold herself up, 
she consented to hold down four millions of 
slaves. Let her stay down till repentant 
and purified. 

The Whig party saw and deplored the 
Democratic wrong, flattered itself that it 
was not quite as wrong, and that there was 
no way to overthrow its opponent but by 
bending itself to the same great moral wrong, 
and hastened also to do homage to the slave 
power. And asa party, she, too, failed, and 
failed for the same reason. But she saw the 
truth in time to save much — most—of her 
real worth, by coming over to a smaller and 
purer party, which, by the law of increase, 
was sure to grow, because pure, absolutely 
pure, so far as party endorsement of sin was 
concerned. All.that. were worth saving of 
* Conscience Whigs” were saved in the Lib- 
erty party. Thus was created, thus wrought 
and thus succeeded the great Republican 
party; bold and out-spoken on slavery, 
though unpronounced on all other moral 
evils. Had she planted herself in favor of 
some great moral evil, she would have died 
in her earliest youth. But her success de- 
pended on no support of sin of any kind, with 
a steady and powerful opposition to what 
was acknowledged the greatest moral evil of 
the country. Then, learning, morality and 
religion rushed within the arms of the new 
Republican party, because she was a moral 
idea party, a moral progress party, and 
though not perfect, ahead of all that was, or 
had been on that subject. That sin expired 
under her powerful grasp. Her work is 
done. The cause that brought her into ex- 
istence is no more. Is she the same now ? 
Does she sustain now no “ great sin against 
God and humanity ?” The importation, the 


liquors find protection under her broad 
wings all over this land, with few, small 
and ldcal exceptions. Can she stand and 
prosper thus? Then all history, all pbil- 
osophy and all Christian theology are false. 
Can her moral and religious elements, 
drawn to her because of her high moral tone, 
be retained in her present work of blood, 
which sends whole armies annually to death, 
and more to shame and sorrow, who are yet 
above ground ? “Come out of her,” is the 
call of God and His suffering poor, crushed 
and ruined now Ly the rum-traffic. 

There is no prospect, no possibility, that 
either of the two present rival parties will 
abolish this traffic. They were not formed, 
and have not been run on that issue, and are 
greatly divided among themselves on that 
point. No great political party in power, 
or expecting to be, is known to adopt new 
issues on points sure to divide them, as this 
one of the rum-traffic is. -No, gentlemen 
politicians, disintegration is inevitable: 1, 
Beeause this: momentous issue, the rum- 
traffic, overshadows all other political con- 
siderations of this day and this country; 
and 2, because, the “ Conscience Republi- 
cans” cannot be held where they are pow- 
erless for good in this direction, and posi- 
tively aiding and abetting the chiefsource of 
our nation’s woes and the calamities of our 
race. Reformationis at. hand, all over the 
country, and it is only a question of time. 
and that is not far away. In this enlight- 
ened, Christian country, no party is to live 
long, except on a moral as well as a political 
basis. Liberal Republicans, labor reform- 
ers. and grangers, you may despair of all 
your projected reforms, unless you proceed, 
fundamentally, on eternal truth and recti- 
tude and fn open war with the worst enemy 
of God or man, Better trim your sails 
while the sea is calm, for the storm is now 
lying along the horizon; that will sweep 
away your foundations and sweep you into 
the current you now despise. “Can you 
not discern the signs of the times ? ” 

The philosophy of history is the same to- 
day it was before Babylon, Jerusalem, 
Greece, Rome and American Slavery fell, in 
all their splendor and greatness; fell, be- 
cause they were great in power and corrup- 
tion. God reigns, whether sentence against 
an evil work is executed speedily or not. 





manufacture and the sale of intoxicating | ; 
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Boilers when desirable. 
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Nothing but what is strictly Finst-Ciass Work is manufactured by me. 
Manufacturer, at the LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


GARDNER CHILSON, Nos. 99 and 101 Blackstone Street, Boston, 
OR AT HIS FOUNDRY, AT MANSFIELD, MASS. 
Special attentiongiventoputting up Furnacesand Rangesinany pa rtofthecountry. 


THE ARLINGTON. 






OE 


Ghilsn's Entirely New and Greatly; Improved Portable Range. 1875-6 


This splendid Range should be seen by every housekeeper in want of the BEST RANGE EVER MADE. 
in the highest style of my well-known FIRST-CLASS WORK: Its bold, rich, substantial and beautiful appearance is a model of 
beauty, and will at once commend itself to all that behold it. 
SON’S ANTI-CLINKER GRATE, the best plan ever devised for removing clinkers and keeping a steady fire. 
Door and Meat Pawn Suexr will be appreciated by all desiring nice broiling. 
The Sirrinc GRATE moves on rollers and dumps. 

and Towel Dryer, are all that can be desired. 
on, to keep women scrubbing, but a clean, beautiful, smooth surface. 


It has all the New anp 


Special attention is directed to my new and very superior 


WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE, THE CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


Showing the greatest imprdVements (including my Anti-CuinkER GRATE) ever made in Wrought-Iron Furnaces; and I would in- 
vite special attention to the new and important improvements (including my AnTI-CLinKER Grate) to 


MY WELL-KNOWN STANDARD CONE FURNACE, 


Which cannot fail to please all, and will make this Furnace etill more desirable than ever before; and the 


ARLINGTON BRICK SET RANGE should be seen by all in want of the best Range ever set in Brickwork; also the 
ARLINGTON COOKING STOVE and the ARLINGTON PARLOR STOVE, still the leading Stoves. 


It has Curison’s Parent Water Front for Bath- 
The Innuminatine Door, Nickle-plated Trimmings, 
There are no rough, sharp corners or ground edges for rust, dirt and grease to iodge 


for Sale, Wholesale and Retail, by thaInventor and 


EVERY — WARRANTED. 


It has been got up 


Userun Improvements, including CHIL- 
The BroiLinGc 


Ea 





Commercial. 








BOSTON MARKET. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Oct, 24, 1876. 
FLOUR—Superfine, $4.25 @ 4.50; extra,$4.75@ 
5,50; Michigan, $6.75 @ 0.00; St. Louis, $6.50@8.5(; 
Southern Flour, $6.50 @ 8.00. 
UornN — Mixed and Yeliow, 62@ 6ic. @ bush. 
OATS — 35 @ We. @ bushel. 
RYE — 75 @ 80c. @ bush, 
SHORTS — $14.00@ 14.50 ® ton. 

FINE FEED — $15.50 @ 16.50@ ton. 
SEED—Timothy Herds’ Grass,$2. 50@2.75 bush. ; 
Red Top, $3.50.@ 3.75 per bag; R.I. Bent, $3.00@ 

0.00 @ bushel; Clover, 18 @ 1%c. per lb. 

APPLES — $1.00 @ 2.00 ® bbl, | 

BEEF — $10.50 @ 12.00 for mess and extra mess, 
and $12.50 @ 13.00 ® bbl. for family. 

PORK — $20.00 @ 22.00; Lard, 11 @ 11%c.; Hams, 
13 @ 14c. @ Ib. 

BUTTER — 30 @ 33c. 

CHEESE— Factory,12@13%c. {) 

Eae@s —24@ 25cents per doz. 

HAY — $19.00 @ 20.00 @tonJ 

POTATOES — 50 @ Ze. ® bush. 

BEANS— Extra Pea, $1.75 @ 2.25; 
$1.45 @1.55 @ bush. 

POULTRY — 15 @ 20 cents ® DB. 

TURNIPS — 30c. ® peck. 

BEETS — 25c. @ 0c. B® peck. 

CARROTS — 30c. ® peck. 

CABBAGE — 0 @ l0c. each, 

MARROW SQUASH — Ic ® b. 

DRIED APPLES —6@ 7c. @ DB. 

On10N8— $2.C0 ® bbl. 

SWEET POTATOES — $2.25 @ 2.50 ® bbl. 

CRANBERRIES — $7.00 @ 10.00 ® bbl. 


REMARKS. — There was a fair demand for Beef, 
the past week, at quoted prices. Pork was quiet. 
Pea Beans were scarce, and prices were 1c. @ bush. 
higher. Prime Potatoes were firmer. Cranberries 
were plenty, and dull. 
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W.JOHNS* 


BEST, 





PAINTS 
ALL COLORS, READY FOR USE. 


Opinions of the Boston Press. 


H. W. Johus’ Patent Asbestos Paints stand very 
high. Nothing is used in their preparation but the 
purest and best linseed oil and colors in combina- 
tion with the Patent “Asbestos Paint Body,” 
which adds an elastic quality never before attained 
in any paint.— Boston Journal, 


Less coloring matter is required in the manufac- 


ture of the Asbestos Paints than in any eRe 


liquid or ready- mixed paints; the ey possess 4 su- 
perior body, and are not liable to ** chalk,” erdek, 
or scale. The A bestos paints are & jialiy 
adapted for ee the oy exposed brick walls, fences, 
fron work, villas, cottages, outbuildings, etc.— 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Many paints are called fire-proof, with reference, 
no doubt, to the pigments and not the oils with 
which they are combined; the Asbestos prints will 
be found a protection against this element superior 
to any.— Boston Daily Globe. 

Competition in price is not intended with the so- 
called chea paints with which the market is flood- 
ed, nor wi “chemical” or other paints, which 
are composed largely of lime, water, and other In- 
expensive ingredients.— Boston Evening Traveller, 


Send for Sample Card. 


DOWNIE, TRAINER &00, 


General Dealers for New England. 


167 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON. 
232 


A.N. Hardy, Photographer, 


Cards, Cabinets. and Promenades 


Pictures for Frames of all sizes, fin- 
ishedin India Ink, Crayon, Oil 
and Water Colors. 
OLD PICTURES COPIED AND ENLARGED, 
220 Prices reasonable, 


RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


For rent, a tenement on Court Street, Newton- 
Joa near depot, stores, Post «ffice and schvols, 
tly located,with nine finished rooms,in good 

eaten, Rent low. Enquire of L. R. THAYER, 














Sangs for the People! 


“Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs.” 


a exclusively at the religious services held by 
Moody and Sankey. 

Price,in Board Covers; A sf per 100; 

35 conts each by 

‘© Words only $5 per tos. j 6c. by Mail 


“Winnowed Hymns 


The most popular collection tor devotional ex- 

ercises ever issued. (except the “Moopy & SAN 

KEY SONG BOOK.”) 

Price, in Board Covers. $25 per 100; 
30 cents each by Mail, 


‘Brightest and Best.” 


Betray new and sterling Songs for the Sunday- 


school, 
By LOWKY and DOANE. 

This work should be used inevery Sunday-school 
in the land. Those who have adopted it are de- 
lighted with it. It is constantly increasing in 
popularity. 

Price. in Beard Covers \ wor per 100 
35 Centseach by Mail 








G2 The above and all of our other Publications are 
sold oy Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76E. 9th St., N. Y. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 
36 


ATTENTION! 


Ladies, the Place to get your 
Hats Remodeled to the Fall Fashions 
Is AT 
POOL BROTHERS’ 

Hat and Bonnet Bleachery 

28eow 16 Hanover St,, Boston. 


WM. 8. LOVEJOY’S 
DINING-ROOM, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
21 COURT STREET, 


Boston. 
Open from 6 A. M. to8 P.M. 


é Sot Vines. Sate 
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BOSTON Y. M. C. ASSOCIATION 


Employment Bureau, 
Corner Tremont and Eliot Street, 
(Entrance 68 Eliot St.) 

SITUATIONS WANTED for young men in Stores, 
Counting-Room, Offices, etc., and especially in the 
Country, on Gevtlemen’s Places. Reference furn- 


ished by sataphe 5 nee ar yin eat or by let- 
ter to Ray. Sup’t, 74 


LADIES 


CALL AT STORER’S BLEACHERY. 


Straw, Felt, Lezhorn, litan and Chip Hats 
Bleached orColored,and omind into the latest styles. 


, ,_ 673 Washington Street. 
238 Opposite Beach Street. One Flight only. 


ENAMELED SLATE 


VMANT| (om 2) (2 | Rg 


py List. 











IWV-GRIG 6. 


5O RROMFIE! 








SEND TEN CENTS(o L.A: Bitiot & CoFine | OATM 








on the premises, Newtonville, Aug, 24, 1876. 
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Art Dealers, Bost autifal H 
pg. Hints, and List ¢ of more than 2400 Engraving’, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 


$172 per year. Rates reduced to suit the times. 


AGENTS FIND THAT THE FULL HISTORY 


of the Wonderfal MOODY & SANKEY 


in Great ry tain and America is a success ever 
where. All want it—rich or poor. F oe 5 to 
books a day’s work. Ink ie se oar. complete work 
ublished, containiog M *s Sermons and 
RAYER- MEETING TaLKs. Sankey s Addresses, 
and everything of interest. H 53°"s, steel- 
trait, and 12 engravings. Price $2. Address 
R's. )ODSPEED & CU.,, 14 Barclay Street, 
New "york, 216 


AGENTS Xvcvrwhere, to Basic WANTED 


the Patent Crown Seif-Glosing Inkstand. Sells 
itself at sight phaperet ink is used. Profits im- 
mense. Sample75cents. Address A. H — 
438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 194 


Fad their money selling “Dr, 

hase’s Improved ($2) Receipt 
Sonne ” Address Dr. Chase’s Print- 
ing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A —— @ GREATEST OFFER of the 
e season, Eight $10Chro- 
mos given away with Home Guest, including 
Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 244 feet long, 
Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, etc, Meceves outfit, 
four rae $3.0"; 8 Chromos, $5.50. | LAT- 
HAM ., 419 Washington Street, Boston. 














GENTS °°" NEW BOOK GREAT 


"C ENTENNIAL 
EXHIBITION ILLUSTRATED. 


Every American, visitor or non-visitor, wants 
it iu his home. 350 engravings, that cost over 
$20,000.00, sbow the best exhivits. Low 
price, immense sales, Send for ea terms, & 


Sample engravings, 
2388 

WANTE Money — I can invest money 
s in good mortgages at 10 per 

cent, interest payable at your door semi-annually , 

I prefer to divide loans into small sums of $5(0 as 

giving greater security. Larger loans if preferred 

For information write to me asking questions, T 

A. GOODWIN, Indianapolis, Ind. 238 


EG cOo., 
518 Arch St., Philadeiphtay Pa 








? Investigate the merits of The Illus- 
bh trated Weenxly before determining 
} We upon your work for this fall and win- 
ter. fee combinatiun for this season surpasses 
anything heretofore attempted. Terms sent free 
on is lication, Address CHAS, ©LUCAS & 
CO., 14 Warren St., N. ¥. 





$60 A WEEK Male or female. Nw capital. 
We give Steady work that will 

bring you $240 a month at home day or ev’sg. In- 

— Union, 173 Greenwich St., New York. 
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(HARLEY uss 


AGENTS WANTED in every town in America for 


THE FATHER’S sTORY 


OF CHARLEY ROSS, the most touching and ab- 
sorbing story in the annals of American History. 
Written by CHRISTAIN K. ROSS. Sales un- 
precedented. For Terms and Exclusive terri- 
tory, Address JOHN E. POTTER & OV.,, Publish- 
ers, Philadelphia. y 














S77 a week to agents canvassing for Vick- 
ery’s bk ireside Visitor. Augusta, Me. 
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ZION’S HERALD. 


The Oldest Methodist Pa- 





per in the World. 


OFFICE OF PUBLICATION, WES- 
LEYAN BUILDING, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass 


A. &, WEED. Publisher, 


—_0——_- 


BRADFORD KE. PEIRCE, Biditor, 





0 





1 All stationed preachers in the Methodist 





Fifteen Teachers. A Business, College -prepara- 
tory, and other Graduating Courses, or any studies 
may be chosen. Fall term Aug. 31st, Winter term 
Dec, 7th. Admissions any time proportionably. 
Special rates to intending ministers. 

J0O8. E. KING, D. D.,. Fort Edward, 


238 N.Y. 


Laséll Seminary for Young Women, 


AUBURNDALE, (near Boston); Mass. 


An attractive home ; the best of teachers; intel- 
ligent care of the health of growing girls; unusual 
advantages, without extra charge in spelling, 
penmanship, drawing, singing, elocution, physi- 
ology. English literature, lectures on ART Music 
ETC. Special pains taken for social culture. Also, 
acollege preparatory course. 

Number of boarders limited; early application 
is therefore necessary to secure places, Address 
186 CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








vo NORMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Pounded 1857.) 
212 West 59Tu STREET, FACING CENTRAL PARK. 


Unequaled for Beauty and Healthfulness. 

This English, Classical, French and German 
Family and Day School, for Young Ladies, will re- 
open Sept. 1, 1s76. The catalogue, giving full in- 
formation, will be furnished on Lege eee 

Rey. D. C. VAN NorMAN. LL Principals. 

MADAME VEILLER VAN NORMAN, $§ 
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FRENCH'S 
Business College, 


630 Washington St., opp. Boylston St. 
Founded by present Principal, A. D. 1849, 


No similar instiiution in the United States af- 
fords more ample accommodations ora more ex- 
experienced corps of teachers, while the course of 
instruction is not equatled, Hundreds of gradu- 
ates, now filling posi:ions of honor and emolume nt 
in Boston and other cities, testify to these facts. 

The course is that of the best regulated counting- 
houses, giving each student prac.ical drill in busi- 
ness affairs, together with athorough knowledge of 
the laws which regulate them. In planning our sys- 
tem we haye been aided by bisiness men of laree 
and varied experience, and it has received the 

and encomiuwm of many of the best business 
houses and bankers of Boston 

Students, male and female. admitted at any 
time when there are vacancies. 

Circulars by mail or at office. 


234 CHAS. FRENCH, A. M., Principal 


z| rape Furniture, 


- AND — 
PEW CUSHIONS. 
be makes aw apectatty of PEW CUSH- 
IONS, at fro eent« per foot up- 
wards. cme egg furnished when re- 
quired. Correspondence solicited. 
HENRY C. MORSE & CO., 
Successors to 

HALEY, MORSE & CO., 

228 615 Washington St., Boston. 


OR. » WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


PORMERLY SanrTaRy CORSET.) 
With Skirt Supporter & 
Self- Adjusting Pads, 
Secures ish 



















an 
Beauty of form 
Three garments@n 


ail pbysislane ms 
WARNER BROTHERS, 


Manufacturers 


763 Broadway, New York. 
For Bale by G. H. GREEN, 20 Winter S8t., Boston. 
| 238 eow 


PLEASANT RESIDENCE. 


The thoroughly built house, with modern im- 
provements, 104 College St., Middle'own, Conn., 
near to Wesleyan University and excellent public 
ané private schools, can be bought or rented, partly 
furnished if desired. Apply on premises, or ad- 
dress Rev. B. PILSBURY, D. D., Danbury, Conn, 
242 


QATMEBAL GLYCERINE. 
ne Oatmeal is ROBINSON’ 
OATMERC GL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fee 
Id, a ‘ect W 
| Mates Masceayer by ROBINSON BROS. & CO. Sostens” 











Episcopa! Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 





0 





Price $2.50, Payable in Advance 
Postage 20 cents per year. 





SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


It should be read by every Methodist in New 
England. 

It contains an average of Forty-two columns o 
reading matter each week. 

The ablest pens in the Methodist Episcopa 
Church, constantly contribute to its pages. 

In every number may be found a summary of 
religious news, from our own Churches in this 
country, and also from all parts of the world. 

Carefully prepared and elaborate notes on the 
Sunday-school Lessons published in each issue. 

This alone is worth the price of the paper. 

All other departments of the paper supplied with 
original and fresh matter. 


-—o-— 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS AND 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


The name of each subscriber is printed on the 
paper sent every week, and the date following the 
name indicates the year and month, to which it is 
paid. If the date does not correspond with pay- 
ments made, the subscriber should uvotify the Pub- 
lisher immediately. 

Postmasters and subscribers wishing to stopa 
paper, or change its direction, should be very par- 
ticular to give the name of the post-office to 
which it has been sent, as well as the one to which 
they wisb it sent. 

To return a paper, or refuse to take it from the 
post-office is not a proper noticeto stopit, Persons 
wishing to discontinue their paper should write 
to the office of publication and say so; but 
shonld be very careful to forward amount due, for 
a subscriber is legally holden as long as the paper 
may be sent, if the arrearage remains unpaid. 

¢@ Communications which we are unable to 


“| publish will be returned to the writer, if the re- 


quest to do so is made at the time they are sent, and 
the requisite stamps are enclosed, Itis generally 
yseless to make this request at any subsequent 
time. Articles are frequently rejected which, if 
condensed into half their space, we might be glad 
touse. Anonymous communications go into the 
waste -basket at once, unread, 

Articles are paid for only when this is expressly 
stipulated. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 





First Insertion (Agate matter), per line, 25 cents. 


Each continued insertion,....... * 2 * 
Three months, 13 insertions....‘** “* 16 ‘* 
I SORE Ciccncccccvcsosooceds « o -_——” 
Twelve months, 52 7 = me 
Business Notices,.............++- Mi ec ee 
PING fade cc cbec cc cicsscncsoeece " * 8° 





° 

t@” No Advertisement published for les 
than one dollar. 

2 No Advertisement will be taken with- 
out a personal inspection by us of the copy. 

e@ Cuts will only be taken by special arranges 


ALONZO 8. WEED, 


Publishing Agent, 





36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 


A FEW MORE LEFT. 


We have sold most of our SHOP WORN books, 
have some left. They are mostly adapted to Adult 
Readers—butare very good books. We have 
some of the Youth’s Library — only soiled covers 
which we will sell for 15 cts. per yolume, The 
larger books at about half retail price or less. 

Our Assortment of NEW AND FRESH BOOKS 
for Libraries, at usual prices, is very good. 

Now is the time to replenish, 


FOR SALE BY JAMES P, MAGEE, 








240 38 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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@miGinaL ARTICLES. 
After Sunset. — Reminiscences of Bishop 
Janes.— Distressed, but Encouraged, — The 
Great Exhibltion, From OvR EXCHANGES 337 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Dr. Ridgaway’s * The Lord’s Land.”—Meth- 
odism at the National Capital. — Letter 
from the South. — Biting Off One’s Own 
Nose.— Be Patient. OuR ECLECTIC. OUR 
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TEMPERANCE. An Appeal, — Political Re- 
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Dr. Steele, in bis Bible reading at the 
Preachers’ Meeting a week since, quoted 
with happy effect the significant motto of 
Bengel: ‘Apply thyself diligently to the text, 
and apply the text diligently to thyself.” 


The Methodist Recorder of Oct. 6, devotes 
its leader to the subject of revivals. Its opening 
sentence is: ‘*That word (revival) is the key- 
note of this Methodist year, as it is the sim- 
ple but sublime expression of the highest as- 
pirations and hopes of the Methodist peo- 
ple.” The whole article is vigorous, ear- 
nest and devout. It urges a general move- 
ment; especially a universal raising of the 
standard of spirituality and consecration; 
and while it does not object to special evan- 
gelistic modes and efforts, it calls particularly 
for a unanimous movement throughout the 
Churches, for combined prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and for a hearty 
devotion of personal services on the part of 
the whole membership. Such a general con- 
secration, the editor says, would of itself 
make a profound impression upon society. 

‘The mere fact,’ he writes, “ that our 
whole Connexion was known to bave set it- 
self a task of especial and perhaps exception- 
al labor for the conversion of sinners and the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom, would create an 
immense and most favorable impression on 
the nation at large, and go far to fulfill the 
most sanguine anticipations of our most ear- 
nest revivalists. We unfeignedly rejoice in 
the prominence just now given to revival- 
ism.” 

We trust a hearty concurrence in this true 
mission of the Church will be found among 
all the people called Methodists on this side 
of the water as well as in Great Britain. 








Whatis more delightful than a cheerful 
and happy Christian old age! The day’s 
work is done, the tools are laid aside or 
passed to younger hands, and the faithful 
servant lingers a moment in his passage to 
the excellent glory to enjoy, in the commun- 
ion of saints, the sunshine and beauty of 
life’s setting day. There are no clouds; the 
whole evening sky kindles to a blaze of 
glory which floods the passage to the other 
life. The buttle is left far behind; the strife 
and turmoil have settled into serenity and 
stillness; the clouds and storms, once so fear- 
ful, have been dissipated and lost in the 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness. 

The past and future combine to illustrate 
that supreme hour. The past has had its 
storms and clouds, but they have cleared 
away. The battle is ended. There are no 
regrets to darken the closing scene, no mur- 
murings over disappointed ambitions. Man’s 
will is lost in the Divine will. 

The future opened problems, but they 
have all been solved. The past is covered 
by the blood, and the future is brightened by 
the promises, of the Gospel. Such a closing 
is the descent of heaven to the human soul — 
a symbol, a foretaste of the New Jerusalem 
which John saw coming down from God 
out of heaven. Ofsuch a sweet old age the 
Church has many precious examples, 





We record, with sentiments of hearty re- 

spect and sorrow, the not unexpected death 
of Dr. John Price Durbin. He has been an 
invalid for a number of years, but his vener- 
able presence, feebly moving about the Book 
Rooms, has kept freshly in remembrance 
one of the most active, efficient and honored 
of ministerial lives with which our Church 
has been blessed. He died last Thursday of 
paralysis, in the 76th year of his age. He 
was born in Bourbon County, Ky., in 1800, 
educated in the district school, entered the 
itinerant ministry in 1819, availed himself of 
every opportunity for study, passed through 
a part of the college curriculum while sta- 
tioned near Miami College, and took his de- 
gree in Cincinnati College in 1825. Soon 
after, he was elected classicul professor in 
Augusta College, Ky. In 1831 he became 
chaplain of the United States Senate; and 
upon the centennial anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s birthday delivered a discourse, the 
traditions of the eloquence of which still lin- 
ger around the capitol. An ex-Governor of 
his native State, who was in Congress at the 
time, rushed to him, overwhelmed with 
emotion, at its close, advising him never to 
preach again, as he never could exceed that 
effort! He was elected to a professorship in 
Wesleyan University, but declined. In 1833 
he was appointed editor of the Christian 
Advocate, and in the following year resigned 
‘the pen to fill the presidential chair of Dick- 
inson College. In 1842 he traveled in Europe 
and the East, and wrote the admirable vol- 
umes, published by the Harpers, which are 
still among the most entertaining and in- 
structive of books of European and Ori- 
ental travel. 


In 1844, in the memorable General Con- 
ference which resulted in the retiring of the 
Southern portion of the Church from its 
body, he made one of the most able, elo- 
quent, radical and effectual of the noble 
speeches then called forth. We heard it 
read in our office a few days since with fresh 
wonder and pleasure. In 1850 he was elect- 
ed corresponding secretary of our Mission- 
ary Society. It is doing no injustice to 
others to say, that its present efficient or- 
ganization is due to his admirable skill and 
practical wisdom. Of his remarkable elo- 
quence in the pulpit and on the platform, 
we need not speak to our New England 
readers. Bishop Hedding accounted him 
the chief of Methodist preachers of his day, 
in clear arrangement, original suggestion, 
and magnetic power. How many times we 
have seen an audience fairly entranced under 
his magic power! His whining, drawling 
voice almost always terribly disappointed 
the hearer for the first few moments, but he 
rarely failed to fascinate every listener before 
he had proceeded far in his address. “I 
should be happy,” said one of the first law- 
yers of Boston to us, after hearing him dis- 
course for over an hour in the Russell St. 
M. E. Chureh upon immortality, to sit and 
hear him preach the same sermon over 
again. And now he is gone!’ Who shall 
wear his mantle ? 

SOE TE A TS 

Of all the sad things in human life there is 
hardly one more painful than a soured and 
imbittered old age. Under the frosts of au- 
tumn, the sweet juices of life are turned to 
vinegar, and the flower of early promise is 
smitten and withered. The man born for 
hope and immortality stands a blasted thing 
—a spectacle to men and angels. We never 
have a poorer opinion of human nature than 
in the presence of such an illustration. It 
affords an ocular demonstration of the depth 
and meanness of human depravity. 

This sad defection of human nature is at- 
tributable to various causes. An unhappy 
mental and moral constitution may be a 
cause. More frequently it is due to disap- 
pointment in some of the plans or ambitions 
of life; or to an unwillingness to accept the 
lesson of our decay; the view of which, how- 
ever patent to others, is often mercifully con- 
cealed from the parties most deeply con- 
cerned. Providence would remove us from 
the field, without revealing to us the cause. 
The malcontent does not stop to consider 
that, in his opposition, he is fighting against 
God and nature, and that for this reason he 
must be inevitably beaten. That he must go 
down is the divine decree; but it is sad that 
like a stricken wild beast he should go 
down growling. 

The acidity, the churlishness, the critical 
propensity of old age assume many phases, 
thoggh always the same in spirit. At some 
times they take the form of excessive ap- 
preciation of the past. Like the carnal Jews 
they build and garnish the tombs of the f:- 
thers. The former times were better than 
these. Their millennium, like that of the 
heathen, lies far back. In their youth this. 
style of people saw giants, and were the wit- 
nesses of stupendous miracles. 

With this undue appreciation of the past, 
we usually find a corresponding depreciation 
of the present. Looking at the reverse end 
of their glass they are able to see, to-day, 
only pigmies. The divine halo that once 
encircled them has vanished, leaving only a 
dull and commonplace world. 

It was, perhaps, the greatest mark of virtue 
in John the Baptist to be willing to decrease 
while Christ should increase. The great- 
ness of Moses, one has well said, was not in 
taking the miraculous rod, but in laying it 


down. Our burdens are easily assumed; 
but we don’t know how gracefully to lay 
them off. 





Mr. Spurgeon urges preachers to use 
plain English. “ Preachers use,” he says, 
** various kinds of English; one with many- 
syllabled words, the other the Saxon their 
mothers talked. I heard a story once of a 
number of sailors who were playing cards 
up aloft, and had a light for the purpose. 
‘The captain sent a midshipman to tell them 
to put it out, and the midshipman told them 
to ‘ extivguish that luminary.’ But the sail- 
ors did not understand him. Then the cap- 
tain called out, ‘ Douse that glim ’— and out 
went the candle. I should not have said 
that, but I should have taken a middle point, 
and said, ‘ Put out that candle, boys.’ I be- 
lieve ‘ high falutin’ is too much used in the 
pulpit. We preachers should speak so that 
people could not misunderstand us even if 
they tried to do so.” 














THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 
Although the great national univer- 


government, is still simply on unreal- 
ized idea, its expediency more than 


contingency, the country has been en- 
joying the advantages, for six months, 
of a most extraordinary institution, lib- 
erally endowed and generously ap- 
pointed, for the education of all the 
people in industrial science, and in use- 
ful and beautiful arts. 

No visitor to the great Fair in Phila- 
delphia can fail to be impressed with 
its educational opportunities and with 
the manifold influences, intellectual 
and moral, social and international, it 
must necessarily exert upon the thou- 
sands flocking every day to study its il- 
lustrated text-books,and enjoy its object 
teaching. ‘* Don’t move along so rap- 
idly,” said an old gentleman to his 
wife, in 8ne of the galleries. of art, as 
we stood near enough to them to over- 
hear their conversation; ‘it seems 
trivial to come so far, and pay so ntuch, 
just to run around and give only a 
glance to the pictures on the wall.” 
They were evidently people in humble 
circumstances, uneducated save in the 
common schools, and the subjects of 
daily toil; but they were filled with en- 
thusiasm by the extraordinary oppor- 
tunity offered for the enlargement of 
their circle of knowledge. The trouble 
and expense of reaching the scene and 
enjoying the sight made them anxious 
to secure the full value of their outlay, 
in the largest possible returns of in- 





formation and breadth of knowledge. 


sity, to be established near the seat of 


doubtful, and its realization a future: 


It was suggestive to see that, as a gen- 
eral rule, crowds gathered around the 
most instructive and valuable portions 
of the Exposition. The brilliant and 
costly ornaments wrought in gold and 
silver, expensive diamonds, exquisite 
laces, the rarest exhibitions of china and 
porcelain wares, did not draw and hold 
such crowds as the galleries of pictorial 
art and sculpture, the wonderful ma- 
chinery department, the admirable il- 
lustrations of ingenuity and skill, and 
ef natural productions, in the govern- 
ment building, the ever-attractive agri- 
cultural department, and the manufac- 
tures of glass. There was so much of 
real value to be seen that ordinary ap- 
peais to the attention passed unheeded. 
“It is a waste of legs,” quaintly re- 
marked a young woman, in our hear- 
ing to her friend, as they stood by one 
of the counters of the Turkish bazar, 
examining the small trinkets that were 
offered for sale by the turban-covered 
clerks, *‘ to stand looking at such trifles 
as these.” 


The processes of education went on 
very rapidly under such remarkable 
auspices. Here were the real objects 
about which educational text bookstreat. 
The visitors stood in the presence of 
those whose pictures in strange cos- 
tumes had adorned the geographies and 
books of travel of their youth. Ttalian, 
Spaniard, Frenchman, Turk, Chinese, 
Japanese and Egyptian, moved in char- 
acteristic dress before them. Here were 
the manufactures and productions of all 
thecivilized world. They could measure 
with their eyes the “‘ tall corn” of Kansas, 
and feel with their hands the strange ves- 
sels taken from the center of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt. Here were machines 
doing their appropriate work, ‘‘ proba- 
bilities” receiving telegraphic reports 
of atmospheric changes throughout the 
land, and a visible representation of the 
great crust of rock, under the water, 
just drilled out and blown up by engi- 
neer Newton, at Hell Gate. 

To this great international university 
came not simply the father and son, but 
the whole family, even down to quite 
a late born child. This fact is in itself 
not a little significant. The results of 
the short term of study are not submit- 
ted simply to the limited recollection 
and digestion of one memory, but are 
stored away in the treasuring iotellect- 
ual chambers cf many minds. Each 
one would naturally fasten upon the 
features of the Fair most attractive to 
himself, and each one. will hereafter, in 
long winter evenings, briag out his per- 
sonal contributions to the inexhaustible 
topic of family discussion. There never 
was, in this country, a public display 
that had so little of the character of a 
simple show about it. It was not a 
matter of a day’s examination and ad- 
miration, but the shortest terms of its 
instruction, as a rule, were of a week’s 
duration, and the average time proba- 
bly amounted to ten days. Besides this, 
all the chief prints of the country — 
magazines, weekly and daily news- 
papers—have had indefatigable cor- 
respondents, who have examined all the 
details of the immense Exposition, and 
filled uncounted columns with their 
descriptions and criticisms. These are 
read not with more interest by persons 
that have not been able personally to 
visit tae Centennial, than by those that 
have. Not the smallest pleasure re- 
sulting from a foreign tour is the inex- 
haustible fund of memories that are 
brought back, and the lively interest 
awakened in every allusion, afterwards 
read, to the scene of personal visitations. 
So those that have passed through the 
various halls of the great world’s fair, 
read, with a livelier appreciation, all 
that is intelligently written about its 
multitudinous displays. 


It is a liberal education to be able to 
embrace its various departments. It 
makes the mighty world on the outside 
of our own land more real. It broad- 
ens our ideas, and awakens our grate- 
ful marvel at the wisdom and goodness 
of God in thus giving such an endless 
variety to human life and genius, and 
gradually opening up the way for a mu- 
tual and kindly interchange of gifts 
and productions, throughout the one 
great human family. There were many 
lessons taught by the manifest contrasts. 
The different social customs, and stages 
of civilization of the world, are here 
made apparent ; and the different stand- 
ards of taste and social morals disclosed. 
Tn the rooms of aft the broad and free 
license taken by the painter, especially 
in the instance of modern European art, 
disclosés more significantly than a lect- 
ure the difference between the severe 
taste, the delicate sensibility (not false 
sentiment), and the real, spiritual puri- 
ty that has grown out of a true Protestant, 
Biblical piety, and the license of pagan- 
ism, or of a faith that depends upon 
sacramental acts rather than inward 
grace, and addresses itself to the out- 
ward senses rather than to the hidden 
spirit. The ceo] atmosvhere and brac- 
ing chastity of our American homes 
could not endure the lascivious ex- 
posures that have graced European gal- 
leries. Not one of the American critics 
that justify their exhibition as works of 
art would dare to hang them in his own 
parlors; and none of the unwonted eyes 
that gazed upon them were drawn into 
any hearty approval of their amorous 
beauty, or consent to their public exhi- 
bition, even as artistic lessons. We do 
not think they accomplish so much harm 
as some have feared. The eyes that 
gloated upon them had been poisoned 
before, and wholesome and honest 
young observers glanced at them only 
with astonishment and aversion. We 
wonder that woman, as women, does 
not. rise up in unquenchable indigna- 
tion, at the contempt and liberty with 
which her beautifal form is treated by 
unsanctified art. Why should woman 
te longer publicly exposed to such in- 





dignity ? Is this the height of Christian 


art to divest her of her appropriate veil, 
and to expose her ir « ~'*'c halls to vul- 
gar eyes, as the T ahibits his Cir- 
cassian slave, to awas.en the lowest ap- 
petites of sensual admirers? 

These great international institutes 
are bringing the ends of the earth to- 
gether and introducing them, under the 
most wholesome auspices, to each other. 
They are immense Christian Alliances 
and Peace Societies, They bring us all 
into neighborhood with each other and 
hasten the time when the best plough- 
share shall supersede the necessity and 
the manufacture of the keenest sword. 





MACAULAY AND RELIGION. 


We do not say ‘‘ Macaulay’s religion,” 
but ‘* Macaulay and religion ;” for Mr. 
Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Life” of the great au- 
thor has given us no intimation what- 
ever of his religious character, though 
that character is portrayed as, in all 
other respects, almost morally perfect. 
The British reviewers animadvert on 
this singular omission, for such it really 
is. In this age of scepticism, and gen- 
era] intellectual fermentation on relig- 
ious subjects, every thoughtful man, 
like Macaulay, must have some interest 
in religious questions, and be his views 
favorable or unfavorable to the claims 
of Christianity, they should be consid- 
ered essential indications in a biogra- 
phy. There is quite an absolute reti- 
cence in Mr. Trevelyan’s volumes on 
the subject. But, though we cannot 
speak positively of Macaulay’s religious 
character, any reader of his works, 
especially of his Essays, can recall not 
a few evidences of his opinions on 
Christianity, and we propose to refer 
to some of them. : 

Methodists pretty generally like his 
appreciation of their own cause. It was 
he that said (Essay on Southey’s Collo- 
quies) of Wesley, that he was the 
founder ‘‘of a most remarkable moral 
revolution, and a man whose eloquence 
and logical acuteness might have made 
him eminent in literature, whose gen- 
ius for government was not inferior to 
that of Richelieu, and who, whatever 
his errors may have been, devoted all 
his powers, in defiance of obloquy and 
derision, to what he sincerely consider- 
ed the highest good of his species.” 
On another occasion he expresses con- 
tempt for ‘* some writers of books called 
Histories of England under the reign 
of George II, in which the rise of Meth- 
odism is not mentioned,” and predicts 
that, ina hundred years, ‘‘ such a breed 
of authors will be extinct.” 

Again, Macaulay was trained under 
the influence of the ‘* Methodistic 
movement.” His father, Zachary Ma- 
caulay, the famous anti-slavery leader, 
was, for years, editor of the evangeli- 
cal Christian Observer, the organ of 
that section of the Low Church, in the 
Establishment, which was produced by 
the agency of Wesley, Whitefield, and 
the Countess of Huntingdon, and which, 
through theinfluence of Newton (of 
Olney), of Venn, Berridge, Perronet, 
and others, became a mighty evangeli- 
cal power in the land. A number of 
these devout Churchmen, with Zachary 
Macaulay among them, lived at Clap- 
ham, and are known in Methodistic 
history, and, indeed, in British histcry, 
as the “good men of Clapham,” the 
‘¢ Clapham sect,” etc. Macaulay’s early 
life was spent among them. He learned 
from them the truths of essential relig- 
ion, and especially the characteristics 
of a genuine religious life. Whether 
he ever personally experienced that 
life himself, we have eagerly enquired, 
through all the pages of Mr. Trevelyan, 
but the biographer declines to give us 
a single intimation in reply. One thing 
is sure, however, Macaulay revered 
with profound affection his devoted fa- 
ther, Wilberforce, Thornton, Stephens, 
and the otker “‘ good men of Clapham,” 
and in a letter (in his ‘*‘ Life”) he eulo- 
gizes them as the originators of nearly 
all the missionary, Bible, tract, and 
similar societies of England. 


Again: We have said that Macau- 
lay must have learned, at Clapham, the 
nature of genuine, personal religion. 
While we cannot affirm that he ever at- 
tained any experimental knowledge of 
it, we know that he always spoke well of 
it. He admired good John Bunyan, 
and in his memorable Essay on the 
Pilgrim’s Progress vindicated the Bed- 
ford tinker’s claim to high rank 
among Englishmen of genius. That 
was a brave and noble deed of the 
great statesman and author. Readers 
of Goethe know that in his Wilhelm 
Meister, he gives a portraiture of the 
highest style of religious character — 
an example of evangelical religious ex- 
perience, drawn from a real case, a 
Moravian lady, the famous Stiftsdowe’s 
** confessions of a beautiful soul.” It 
shows the great mind of the poet com- 
prehended the nature of experimental 
piety, whatever may have been his own 
inward life. Macaulay, who so well 
understood and honored Bunyan, and 
Wesley, and the Methodistic move- 
ment, has recorded his delight with 
Goethe's sketch. He says: -‘ The con- 
fessions of the pious Stiftsdowe inter- 
ested me, as they have always done, 
more than I can well explain. I felt 
this when I first read them on the ocean, 
and again when I read them in 1844.” 
His interest was, indeed, in the artistic 
success of Goethe, as describing a 
phase of inward life which no mere 
literary artist ever. before succeeded in 
representing ; but why Macaulay’s in- 
terest, in this respect, if he did not ap- 
preciate the importance and beauty of 
the Christian, regenerated life? We 
believe that he did love that life, even 
though he may never have experienced 
it. 

Still again: Macaulay was certainly 
no “* infidel” if he was not a regenerat- 
ed man. In his article on Bacon he 


speaks of the great philosopher's “ sin- 





cere belief’ in divine revelation, and 


speaks of it in such manner, says Mr. 
Gladstone, in the last Quarterly Re- 
view, as if it could not be otherwise 
with a mind so grand. Macaulay in 
his “Life and Letters,” calls Boling- 
broke’s skepticism ‘ stupid infidelity.”, 
He describes Rousseau as a madman, 
and Voltaire as a ‘‘monkey,” and a very 
contemptible one, too. Lord Carlisle’s 
Journal records many dinner ‘‘table- 
talks” of Macaulay; in one instance 
he says, ‘‘ Macaulay does not consider 
the doctrine of the Trinity opposed to 
reason.” He speaks disparagingly of the 
writers who attacked Gibbon's great 
History, because of their incompe- 
tence as critics; but he equally dispar- 
ages Gibbon’s attacks on Christianity. 
At an election when he was publicly, 
and as he thought impertinently, re- 
quired to avow his religion, he boldly 
rebuked his interrogator, as bringing 
wrong questions into the canvass, but 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I am a Chris- 
tian.” He detested, however, the rilu- 
alistic cant, and aping of Rome, which 
has displayed itself so ostentatiously 
in the English Church. When in office 
he had a chaplaincy to supply ina naval 
hospital, and wrote to a friend for a 
good, devoted clergyman, being un- 
willing, as he said, to confide the sick 
and dying veterans to the care of a 
man who would serve them only ina 
perfunctory way, or with the mummer- 
ies of Puseyism. ‘‘I begin to feel,” he 
says at another time, ‘‘the same dis- 
gust at the Anglo-Catholic and Roman 
Catholic cant, which people after the 
restoration felt for the Puritan cant.” 
Romanism he called ‘‘ that execrable 
superstition.” 

Such are only a few of many similar 
intimations scattered through his Essays 
and Letters. We regret Mr, Trevel- 
yan’s reticence on the subject. We 
can hardly doubt that it is owing more 
to reasons personal with Mr. Trevelyan 
than Macaulay himself. Macaulay was 
aman of spotless privatelife. His af- 
fections were tender, even intense, in 
the only domestic relations he had, for 
he never married; but his heart lived 
in the circle of his immediate kindred. 
His charities were abundant, and often 
even extravagant. In public lifehe was, 
as Sydney Smith said, absolutely in- 
corruptible ; ‘‘ no money, title, ribbon or 
coronet could change him.” No writer 
ever more manfully or indignantly re- 
buked vice. Buton religious matters 
he seemed to have been peculiarly re- 
served, so far at least as they concerned 
his own personal experience. He at 
jeast knew the truth; we hope he ex- 
perienced it; but fear that he belonged 
to that numerous class of upright but 
hesitating children of devout families, 
who strictly regard through life the 
morality, but ‘fail of the vitality, of 
Christianity. We remember that, at 
the time of his death, the English re- 
ligious journals reported that -in his 
last conversations with some of his 
evangelical friends, he gave evidence 
of a saving interest in their sentiments ; 
but we can find no traces of the fact in 
his memoir. When declining in health 
he recorded in his Journal his appre- 
hension of the nearness of death, and 
wrote that he could ‘‘never be more 
prepared for it” than he then was. He 
was found dead in his library, ‘‘ sitting 
in his arm-chair with his book still 
open on the table.” 








DR. FULLER’S DEFENSE. 

The Methodist Advocate contains the 
long article sent us by Dr. Fuller, in 
reply to the strictures of Rev. J. J. Lan- 
sing on the action of three of the dele- 
gates of the Georgia Conference on the 
separation of that Conference on the 
color line. Our generous offer to pub- 
lish two articles, one column and three- 
quarters each in length, does not seem 
to have pleased our brother, and he 
gives us two columns of counsel in ad- 
dition to his own lengthy document. 
His readers must enjoy this week’s issue, 
since it is so full of the old, anti-slavery 
and anti-caste Zion's HERALD. 

Desirous to do just right in this con- 
troversy between these brethren, we 
will give the substance of his defense. 
It will be remembered tkat Brother 
Lansing, using too strong adjectives, 


ticulars; first, in asking for a division 
when the Conference only asked for per- 


mitting this division to occar practically 


based on color, Dr, Fuller, in reply, 
adduced resolutions passed at some for- 
mer sessions, favoring division on color 


conventions of like import. These res- 
olutions, and a petition to the General 
Conference of 1872, show that up to that 
date, and for the first session thereafter, 
the colored brethren had asked fora 
separate Conference, not exclusively or 
primarily of their own motion, for he 
declares that the writer of the first pe- 
tition, signed by nine colored men, was 
«J. W. Yarborough (white).”. This 
brother afterwards went back to the 
Church South. In 1873 a slight change 
comes over the resolves. Heretofore 


colored brethren from the white—a 
plain and kunest color line. This year 
the chief resolution is ambiguous, per- 
haps, in its intent, but not in its phrase- 
ology. - It reads thus: — 

4. That the question of Conference division 
heretofore discussed and as for, is still 
before us, and if for the ater good of 
work, we see it wise best to form two 
Conferences without injury to either, we 
shail ask and ex in answer the rag 
of such division; but never on any line 
Dn 


would ex Conference pelle 9 
in either Conference any individual on the 


ground of race, color or previous condition. 

This resolve, and those attached to 
it, passed the Conferences of 73 and 
74, At the Conference of °75, the com- 





mittee, of which Brother Lansing was 


we think, arraigned the delegates of 
his own Conference for disregarding 
the will of the Conference in two par- 


mission to divide, and, second, in per- 


on color lines, when the Conference 
protested against any boundary lines 


lines, as well as some resolutions of 


they were all asking for separation of|and caste, 


chairman, by the appointment, the Doc- 
tor says, of the conservative members 
of the Conference, reported a series of 
resolutions, of which the following was 
the first: — 


1. Resolved, That as character, not color, 
is the token of manhood, and as our work is 
becoming more and more welded together, 
eoaenenes of the race, color and previous 
condition of our members; and as holding, 
with the Holy Scriptures, that in Christ 
Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all iv all; in harmony, also, with the spirit 
of our General Conference, and an advanc- 
ing Christian civilization, we are firmly op- 
posed to any movement which looks to the 
separation of our work into a white and a 
colored Conference. 

And be it further resolved, that our repre- 
sentatives to the approaching General Con- 
ference are pezehe instructed to vote in 
harmony with the foregoing resolution. 


This admirable resolve, he says, was 
adopted by a vote of thirty-seven yeas 
to twenty-four nays. We are surprised 
that there could be a single no to such 
a Christian and Methodistic declara- 
tion. 

In connection with this the following 
resolve was adopted, as he declares, 
‘*almost unanimously : ” — 


2. Resolved, That we ask of the next Gen- 
eral Conference the privilege of a geograph- 
ical division of the Conference, if we deem it 
necessary. 


At the General Conference three of 
the delegates from the Georgia Confer- 
ence signed, and Dr. Fuller offered the 
following preamble and resolve : — 


Whereas, the Alabama Conference, at its 
last session, by a unanimous vote, requested 
this General Conference to divide that Con- 
ference into two Conferences; and 

Whereas, the Georgia Conference, at ‘its 
last session, also unanimously requested this 
General Conference to divide the Georgia 
Conference by a gedgraphical line; there- 
fore, — 


Resolved, That the committee ou Bounda- 
ries be instructed to divide the Alabama and 
Georgia Confeiences as requested. 


Lastly, Dr. Fuller acknowledges that 
the division was not made geograph- 
ica'ly, though he déclares that he was 
ignorant of sucha purpose. He says: — 

** Farther, at this time I supposed that the 
division would be made by a geographical 
line agreed upon by our delegates. But after 
the adoption of my resolution I said to Dr. 
Scudder that, in my judgment, the best divis- 
ion that could now be made would be by 
districts, either as it now stands, or by leav- 
ing Rome district in the Georgia Confer- 
ence, but did not know of the action taken 
by the committee on Boundaries till I saw 
it in the paper of next day.” 

He, however, now warmly approves 
the division as made. 

These are all the facts in his paper. 
Not one have we omitted or misstated. 
How far they disagyee with Brother 
Lansing’s statements, our readers can 
decide. Brother L. declared the Geor- 
gia Conference was divided on a color 
line against its own strong protest. 
That first grand resgive, fit to be the 
corner-stone of Church and nation, and 
of which the Georgia Conference will 
yet be proud, adopted for the first time 
at that session, proves that it did pro- 
test against a color line division. What- 
ever its previous action to the contrary, 
it was rightthen. Dr. Fuller practically 
acknowledges such a_ division was 
made. The Rome district, of colored 
Churches exclusively, was put in the 
Savannah Conference, though lying 
north of Atlanta district, which is re- 
tained in the Georgia Conference; and 
the Ogeechee district, which Brother 
Lansing says ‘‘is a small district lying 
in the southern part of tne State, made 
up of not over three or four white 
preachers,” was put in the Georgia 
Conference, and north of one, if not 
two, districts that were placed in the 
Savannah Conference. Then, too, this 
act was done, as Dr. Fuller’s resolution 
said the Conference asked to have it 
done, while the resolution quoted in his 
own article shows that the Conference 
only asked permission to divide, which 
is what Brother Lansing claimed. 

The Doctor’s appeals to other records 
are a little more logical and satisfactory 
than these. But we do not intend to 
debate this matter. The Georgia Con- 
ference was divided, and practically 
and intentionally, on a color lige. This 
line is opposed to its own action at its 
last session, and opposed to the votes 
of nearly every delegate from the New 
England Conferences, and against the 
earnest appeals on the floor of the 
Conference of Drs. Clark, Cummings 
and others. It is against the whole 
record of New England, against the 
spirit of the age and of Christianity, 
and whatever seeming good may come 
of it,it can only end in harm. The 
action of South Carolina, which our ex- 
cellent brother condemns, in his con- 
demnation of the HERALD, built, as it 
has been, out of New England con- 
science, and by New England men, 
will yet stand approved in the sight of 
God and all the people. We trust there 
will be no going backward there, as 
there has been in Georgia and Alabama, 
And our most worthy and genial brotb- 
er (though when he gets his pen in 
hand, like the gentle knight of La 
Mancha, when mounted on his Roz- 
inante and waving his spear, he is 
somewhat irascible) will yet find that 
the principles involved in this new war 
of the Church against caste will as 
certainly prevail as those did in the old 
war against slavery, which New En- 
gland had to fight alone for almost half 
a generation, and in which at last all 
the North and Centre joined. So will 
they join in this battle against color 
Expelled once from the 


worse form than before. It will have 
to retire again, and the Methodist Advo- 
cale, we are sure, and our good friend, 
its editor, we are also sure, will help 
expel the unchristian fact, wiich now 


the | blots Georgia and Alabama, and threat-. 


eas our whole Southern work with 
weakness and moral ruin. It is of the 
same root as the murderous spirit that 


blood. It must be driven out from the 
Church ere it can be from the hearts of 
the people. We bope our brother will 
see and confess our impartiality, if he 

to differ 





Discipline, it has returned again, in a 


is now making that land a land of 


Editorial Items. 


Bishop Haven leaves for Africa, Novem- 
ber 1, on the packet bark Jasper, wind and 
weather permitting. He sai.s directly for 
Liberia,and has arranged to have the Confer- 
ence assemble about December 20. He will 
visit, in the packet, the coast work to Cape 
Palmas, a distance of 500 miles. He will 
then either return directly by way of En- 
gland, or, if Providence so indicates, will 
pass around the African coast upon a visit of 
missionary observation. 





All reasonable and patriotic cilizens of 
the country must have read with hearty ap- 
proval the wise and calm, but positive pro- 
clamation of President Grant, in reference 
to the armed bands of South Curolina, now 
creating disorder and violent collisions in 
many of the districts of that State. Noun- 
prejudiced person can read the statements 
of Gov. Chamberlain in reference to the in- 
dignities heaped upon him, the violence 
with which public meetings where he was 
present were broken up, and the reckless 
and revolutionary sentiments that were 
freely uttered, without feeling that the hour 
for the interposition of the general govern- 
ment had been full long enough delayed. 
We see no issues in the present canyass that 
begin to compare with the one great nation- 
al question — whether freemen throughout 
the land shall be permitted to cast, without 
constraint, and in perfect;safety, their chosen 
ballot. In spite of all the individual and 
official denials, we have so many personal, 
reliable, and documentary assurances of 
persistent and thoroughly organized efforts 
to establish a” system of terrorism to 
cower down the freedmaa, and keep him 
from the exercise of his right of free suf- 
frage, and of so many instances of open and 
unpunished murders, that all other reforms, 
important as they are, in themselves, seem 
of small moment compared with this one su- 
pereminent issue—shall we have an eflicient 
republican government or notin every part 
of the land, adequate for the protection of 
the lives and liberties of all the people ? 





Dr. Daniel Steele has commenced a series 
of very valuable papers in the Advocate of 
Holiness, in which he exposes, and de- 
nounces with wholesome directness and ear- 
ne-tness, the fatal antinomian doctrines of 
the Plymouth Brethren. He does this work 
in the spirit of Christian charity, and with a 
personal knowledge of the exact views held 
and promulgated by the Brethren in this 
country as well in Great Britain. He met 
with a band of them, during a season of 
recreation and Bible study in the town of 
Swampscott, adjoining his present parish, 
last season. The readers of his articles will 
be astonished at the disclosures made in 
them of doctrines, confidently held and freely 
taught, inevitably leading to license. All 
Christian morals and holy living are trodden 
under foot by these seemingly conscientious 
but misguided religious teachers. By ap- 
parently, simply intellectual trust, having 
the aspect even of presumption, a believer 
becomes, in their estimation, so united to 
Christ, that all his follies, vices, and sins, 
constantly committed, are reckoned as noth- 
ing, being entirely covered and cancelled by 
the righteousness of his Lard; so that a man 
may live in the practice of the lowest courses 
and still be a child of God, an heir of heaven. 
We hope Dr. Steele’s papers will be pub- 
lished separately in a tract form and circu- 
lated widely. 


The third entertainment of the Redpath 
Lyceum, at Music Hall on Tuesday, Oct. 
17, wai a great success. A full house wel- 
comed, with constant applause,the charm. 
ing quartette of Swedish women who gave 
their second performance in this country. 
Their music was. the perfection of sweet- 
ness. There was no effort to produce start- 
ling effects, or to give difficult performances. 
The music was simple, and was rendered 
with unaffected ease and with remarkable 
magnetic power. We were often reminded 
of the lower notes of Jenny Lind, and of 
her rendering of pathetic songs, by these her 
countrywomen. This Swedish quartette of 
ladies will find a hearty and remunerative 
welcome, we doubt not, from our American 
audiences, Hathaway and Pond, the efli- 
cent managers of the Lyceum, merit the sup- 
port they receive for their efforts to secure 
fresh and rare talent. 

At the laying of the corner-stone of a 
chapel in London, af w weeks since, Mr. 
Spurgeon recounted his effectual way of se- 
curing pure air in a church where the win- 
dows were so rarely opened that it was 
found difficult to raise them. “It was so 
close and hot,” he said, ** that I asked every 
gentleman near a window to smash a pane 
or two. There was soon a very grand smash, 
but then the beautiful fresh air streamed 
in. I paid the bill afterwards like an honest 
man; but it was much better todo that than 
bear the cruelty of preaching in such an at- 
mosphere, or forcing people to listen when 
they were more disposed to sleep.” 








The Wesleyans may well be satisfied with 
their able apologist, Dr. Jas. H. Rigg, in the 
Contemporary Review for September. In 
previous issues of this periodical, a writer 
of the Established Church had represented 
Mr. Wesley as a high Churchman to the 
last, and as resolutely opposed to the rap- 
idly developing tendencies of his minis- 
ters and societies to leave the Established 
Church. Dr. Rigg, with characteristic calm- 
ness and clearness, and with a fullness of 
documentary evidence, places the various 
stages of Mr. Wesley’s religious life, espe- 
cially the great change of the spring of 1738, 
when he enjoyed for the first time a divine 
persuasion of his sonship in the heavenly 
family, his modified views upon baptismal 
regeneration, his anti-ritualistic teaching 
upon the Lord’s Supper, his open renuncia- 
tion of the apostolic succession, his recogni- 
tion of his providential right to ordain pres- 
byters and bishops, his sentiments upon the 
independence of the Church of the con- 
trol of the State, and the independence of in- 
dividual Churches of any one ecclesiastical 
body, in such a light as must close all honest 
controversy. Mr. Wesley fully recognized 
the necessity of making his societies inde- 
pendent of the Established Church on ac- 
count of the absolute impossibility, which 
he found after persistent effort, of securing 
any proper recognition of his co-laborers 
and gathered membership. Dr. Rigg fully 
explains the occasion of the few, single ut- 
terances, in his later days, which seemed to 
carry upon their face strenuous opposition 
to the inevitable movement of the then 
large body of Methodists towards « distinct 
organization, and shows that the final con- 
summation of this- result was not so much 
the impulsive urgency of the Wesleyan body, 
which sympathized largely with the love of 
its founder for the Church of England, but 
was a necessity forced upon them by that 
Church, and rendered inevitable in order to 
secure for the membership -the ordinances 
of the Gospel. This admirable paper ¢x- 
hausts the argument against the late efforts 
of Churchmen to array the sentiments of 
Mr. Wesley against the establishment of the 
Church that bears his name, and to prove 
that it was not so much the relen:less pers¢- 





cution of the Established Church that 
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drove them from its fold, as the presump- 
tion of ill-instructed men in organizing a 
schism in Christ’s body. The paper should be 
added to the next edition of Dr. Rigg’s ex- 
cellent work—The Living Wesley — asit 
places the question of John Wesley’s Church- 
manship beyond further rational doubt. 





We have already announced the Hospital 
Sunday, and called attention to its strong 
and pathetic claims upon Christian sympa- 
thy and charity. Remember it is next Sab- 
bath. We hope our Churches will not fail 
to regard, in some appropriate form, the oc- 
casion, and take a collection for the object. 
The committee issue the following cireular: 

In time of war humanity finds its post be- 
side the wounded. The sick in our hospi- 
tals are the wounded in the everyday bat- 
tle of life. They make their own appeal to 
a brave and generous people. Their needs 
are mine their cases piteous. Their friends 
are burdened with many expenses. They 
feel the constant pressure of sufferings they 
can hardly relieve, and wants they can only 

artially supply. They ought not to bear, 
esides, the anxieties attendant upon uncer- 
tain and inadequate means. We therefore re- 
quest all the Churches of this city to unite 
in taking a collection for our hospitals on 
the last Sunday in this mouth, October 29. 
8S. C. Cobb, Mayor, 8. N. Stockwell, Rich- 
ard Frothingham, Theodore Metcalf, L. L. 
Briggs, N. M. Williams, Phillips Brooks, E. 
Edmunds, E. R. Mudge, B. K. Peirce, A. J, 
Gordon, Jacob Sleeper, Alexander Blaikie, 
R. Crook, J. B. Dann, William Graham, 
James Reed, C. Cunningham, P. W. Chand- 
ler, George L. Chaney, E. B. Webb. 
H. P. Kipper, Treasurer, 40 Siate St. 


A complimentary note announces the 
marriage of Mr. Charles E. Finkel and Miss 
Mary G. Jackson, Oct. 18, at Ebenezer’ M. 
E. Chureh, Philadelphia, by the father of 
the bride, Dr. J. Walker Jackson. Many 
warm friends of the family in our city will 
follow the happy couple with the sincerest 
wishes for their future prosperity and 
peace, and heartily proffer their congratula- 
tions to the parents. 

Dr. Vincent sends us a copy ofthe new 
two-paged tract on Christian life and conse- 
cration, one million of which have been 
placed at his disposal by the Tract Society 
for gratuitous distribution. Send on your 
orders, brethren, with postage as follows: 
for 100 copies, four cents; for 200 copies, 
eight cents; for 300 copies twelve cents, etc. 
Applications must be signed by a regular 
pastor or Presiding Elder. 


The year has opened auspiciously at the 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
with a hundred new students in attendance, 
The new president, Dr. C. H. Payne, enters 
upon his work zealously. The patronizing 
Conferences give him enthusiastic support, 
and are pushing forward the endowment 
successfully, even in these depressed times. 
This University over which Bishop Thom- 
son so log presided hus a hopeful future 
before it. 














Rey. J. W. Johnston, who has just closed 
a three years’ pastorate with the Pine Street 
Chureb, Portland, Maine, commenced bis la- 
bors at the Boston Highlands’ Church last 
Sabbath and made an excellent impres- 
sion. Rev. C. J. Clark has been transferred 
from the Boston Highlands’ Church to the 
Pine Street Church. 





> 

We enjoyed last week a pleasant call 
from Rey. W. E. Bigelow, of the Detroit 
Conference. He is recruiting his health, at 
the request of his Church, and passing a 
pleasant vacation with his son, Prof. Bige- 
low of the Law School of Boston Univer- 
sity. 


” 
+> 





Rev. I. J. Lansing has been appointed as 
an assistant to Dr. Rust in presenting the 
claims of the Freedman’s Aid Society. His 
field will be chiefly New England and New 
York. His residence and address will be 
Boston (Somerville District), No. 19 Warren 
Ave. The brethren in the ministry wil! 
heartily welcome the efficient services of this 
earnest and eloquent advocate of a noble 
cause. 





Rev. N. Whitney of Eastport,Me., made ug 
a pleasant call on his way to the Centennial. 
He passed the Sabbath in Boston, listening 
to some of the great divines; but if he had 
preached himself, our people would bave had 
a wholesome and fresh breath from the East, 
with an unction from on high. He is in fine 
health and spirits. 





We notice with pleasure the fact that our 
ministers in Chicago have entered, with 
great unanimity and with earnestness, into 
the revival work io connection with the 
evangelists, Moody and Sankey. They 
proffer freely their services, are already 
warmly and successfully engaged in per- 
sonal labors, and are awakening the co-op- 
eration and consecration of their member- 
ship. This is the true way; and by this 
means the work will not be confined to the 
one great meeting, but will be distributed 
throughout all the Churches. 

In addition to the names of Rey. Dr. Vin- 
cent, and Messrs. Ralph Wells and William 
Reynolds, givenia the previous circular, of 
the Massachusetts 8. S. Convention to be 
held in Lowell, Oct. 25, 26, we announce 
Rev. J. 8. Ostrander, of New York, who will 
exhibit a raised model of Palestine. From 
our own State we have secured the services 
of President Chadbourne of Williams Col- 
lege, Rev. Dr. Townsend of the Boston Uni- 
versity, Rev. A. P. Foster of Chelsea, Rev. 
Dr. Steele of Lynn, N. P. Kemp, esq., of 
Boston, and others. The subject Wednesday 
morning will be ‘‘ The Work;” Wednesday 
afternoon, “The Workers;” ‘Thursday 
morning, “ The Machinery;” Thursday aft- 
ernoon, *‘The Power.” Wednesday and 
Thursday evening will Be occupied with 
Stirring addresses. The principal railroads 
of the State have agreed to give free return 
tickets from Lowell to all who pay full fare 
in coming to the Convention. Please not 
forget the three cents fur each member of the 
Sunday-schools that; have not contributed 
this year. Delegates are requested to bring 
their Bibles. 

By order of Executive Committee. 

ed 
My Dear Doctor: — Knowing you to 
be expert in all questions connected with bu- 
man relations, I wish.you to explain how “ a 
group of maidens ” can be *‘ hope to all na- 
tions.” I must think a mistake has been 
made. A simple transposition of two lines 
in the poem on “‘ Plymouth Rock,” will re- 
move the seeming solecism: “ That group,” 
ete., should be followed by “The glorious flag 
from yonder turret thrown,” “Signal of 
hopé,” etc. Thus I wrote it. 
Yours, M. TRaFTon. 





See announcement of the Publisher on 8th 
page. 
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Vermont Items arrived too late for in- 
Sertion. 





There is an urgent call for a teacher to 
Open an English school at Nynee Tal, India, 
The man needed is an accomplished success- 
ful educator of decided Christian character 
— a member of the M. E. Church preferred’ 
—a good musician, of easy pleasing manners. 
He would require to have money enough for 
his passage anda little fora start. He would 
then have the whole income of the school and 


be his own manager, with two Methodist 
Conferences and the pubiic generally to pat- 
ronize his school. It would be a prominent 
institution, and exert a general influence for 
good throughout that great country. Ad- 
dress Methodist Mission Rooms, 805 Broad- 
way, New York, T.S. JOHNSON. 








Notes from theChurches. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cape Ann Preachers’ Meeting.—The 
first meeting of this body for the current 
year has already been reported to you and 
published. The second was held some 
weeks since in Rockport, with Rev. Brother 
Braman. The great questions of the day 
were thoroughly discassed under the trees 
adjacent to the parsonage, and at noon a 
very bountiful dinner was served by Sister 
Braman and her daughters, to which full 
justice was done by the able parties who 
had the good fortune to be present. After 
dinner the whole company were transferred 
to the beach by the conveyance generous!y 
provided by Brother L. P. Tower of South- 
bridge —a son-in-law of Brother Braman, 
— where we indulged in the luxury of a 
bath. When we returned at night we dis- 
covered that one of the brothers and one of 
the sisters were missing; they had been 
overlooked in the carrying of two loads, 
and on the third trip were found quietly 
making their way homeward—an event 
which afforded much amusement for the 
party at the expense of those to whom allu- 
sion is made. The whole day was one emi- 
nently fitted to be enjoyed in the laborious 
life of itinerant ministers and their fami- 
lies. 

The third meeting occurred Oct. 11th, 
with Rev. Walter- Wilkie and wife at the 
Riverdale parsonage, situated on an elevated 
position upon the western slope of a rocky 
hill, commanding an extensive view of Ips- 
wich Bay and the surrounding shores. 
Very few parsonages afford a wider sweep 
of vision, including land and sea, than the 
one at Riverdale. I know of none that sur- 
passes it save the one at Bay View now oc- 
eupied by Brother W. B. Toulmin; but 
there is this difference between the two in 
favor of Riverdale, viz., these views are from 
the front of the latter, and from the rear of 
the former. 

Our meeting at Riverdale was another 
very enjoyable affair, and will not soon be 
forgotten, especially the very cordial and 
sunny greeting extended by Brother Wilkie 
and his estimable wife. They had taken 
time by the forelock, and raised several 
broods of chickens to help meet the de- 
mands of this important occasion. Oh, 
what visions of clam chowder, chicken, 
squash and meat pies, cranberry sauce, and 
various other fixings, grapes, pears and ap- 
ples, come trooping before me as I write! 
Brother Wilkie submitted the brethren toa 
very searching examination upon matters 
of ecclesiastical law, the result of which he 
has not yet announced. This memorable 
meeting concluded with a very precious 
season of singing and prayer. When shall 
we meet there again? 

“Fly swift around. ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.” 
A. G. 





East Dennis. — Rey. Warren Applebee 
received into the Methodist Church, East 
Dennis, Oct. 8, three persons, whose ages 
were respectively, fifty-seven, sixty, and 
sixty-four. They had been professors for 
more than thirty years. A long probation, 
to be sure. On Monday of the same week 
six persons joined the class. The Church 
is being blessed, backsliders are being re- 
claimed, and sinners are being converted. 
Mr. Applebee was recently made the recip-. 
ient of a very fine dressing-gown by his 





people. The Lord is with pastor and peo- 
ple. 
+e 
MAINE. 


Cornish.— Cornish charge still lives, and 
the people are determined that their pastor 
and his family shall not starve even though 
it be “hard times.” On our return a 
fortnight since from a short visit to a former 
charge, we found that the people had taken 
forcible possession of the parsonage, and, 
on our entering the house, we received a 
severe pounding. Scarcely a week had 
elapsed (we having somewhat recovered), 
when again our home was filled} by more 
than one hundred of the good people of this 
place who left $100 in money in their pas- 
tor’s hands. God bless the people of Cor- 
nish! But this is not ail. God has been 
blessing us spiritually, several siace Confer- 
ence having been soundly converted, and 
still the interest deepens. 

Gro. C. ANDREWS. 





The Readfield District Ministerial Associ- 
ation held its first session in the beautiful 
village of Farmington on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, Oct. 9, 10, and 11. The 
meeting was opened by an earnest sermon 
by Rev. D. H. Le Lacheur. Text, Matt. 
vi, 23. 

The two following days were occupied 
chiefly in discussing the themes and essays 
presented by the brethren. Rev. E. T. Ad- 
ams, on The Bible and The Wine Question, 
brought out an interesting discussion on the 
use of fermented wines at the communion. 
The Association unanimously endorsed the 
action of the General Conference in recom- 
mending only pure, unfermented juice of the 
grape for sacramental occasions, substituting, 
where the juice of the grape cannot be ob- 
tained, the juice of the raisin. 

Rev. C. Munger read an essay on the 
course to be pursued by the Conference re- 
garding the third restrictive rule. He favors 
an indefinite postponement of the General 
Conference proposition, agreeing in the main 
with J. Cummings, D, D.. The most of the 
brethren concurred; some, however, de- 
murred, P. Jaques advised the preachers to 
use their own sermons, characterizing an in- 
stance of reading three weeks after publica- 
tion a sermon copied from the HERALD as at 
best ‘‘ acarelesstrick.” Visit to satisfy your 
own conscience; be courteous; work loving- 
ly with other denominations; but do not 
hold “‘ union ” meetings. Pay debts when 
contracted, 

Two districts in the Maine Conference was 
agreed upon, provided — 

Brothers Munger, Jaques and Adams were 
appointed a committee to arrange time, place 
and programme for another association. Re- 
vival work was reported from various points 
of the district. Wednesday noon the Asso- 
ciation adjourned, afier a pleasant and prof- 
itable meeting. Cc. E. B. 





Items,— Mrs. Susan Clark, of New Sharon, 
was one hundred years old last December» 
and is stil] quite smart and retains her facul- 
ties well. She comes of a long-lived family, 
her mother dying at the age of 96, and her 
grandmother at the age of 102. Mrs, Clark 
was converted 75 years ago, and joined the 
Baptist Church, of which she has remained a 
worthy member. Her children and nearly 
all her grandchildren are professed Chris- 
tians, and none of her descendants use intoxi- 
eating liquors. 

‘Mrs. Jackson, wife of Rev. Isaac Jackson, 
of Harrison Village, fell down the cellar 
stairs a few days since, and received serious 





injuries to her head and shoulders. Mrs. J. 
is herself a preacher of the Free Baptist de- 


nomination, It is sincerely hoped that her 
injuries will not prove fatal. 


A grand temperance rally came off at Fair- 
field, Saturday and Sunday, October 7 and 8. 
The religious societies gave up their services 
80 that the people could all attend the meet- 
ing which was a rousing one, and resulted 
in securing fifty names to the “ iron-clad” 
pledge, and about the same number to the 
general pledge. The ministers of the re- 
spective churches in the place did good ser- 
Vice for the cause on the occasion. 


Rev. George N. Marden of farmington 
has returned from Europe in greatly im- 
proved health. Three persons were received 
into the Methodist Church at Farmington 
Falls, Oct. 15. 

Rey. D. Waterhouse, pastor of the Meth- 
odist church in Monmouth, baptized two 
persons Sunday, Oct.1. Brother W. is hold- 
ing a series of evening meetings with good 
success. 


Rev. B. F. Shaw baptized seven candi- 
dates at Fairfield on arecent Sabbath. Sev- 
eral others are to receive the same ordinance 
soon. 


The supreme judicial court for Somerset 
county, just closed at Skowhegan, granted 
twelve divorces. W.G. Hazelton for liquor 
selling was sentenced to sixteen montlis in 
the county juil, and to pay a fine of $600. 
T. H. Springer, four months and a fine of 
$200. 

The reunion at Hebron Academy was a 
very interesting occasion. Rey. Dr. Robbins 
of Colby University delivered an eloquent 
oration, and a sermon was preached by Rev. 
A. C. Herrick, of Freeport. Cc. 


A Free Baptist Church has just been or- 
ganized at Kennebunkport, Rev. Mr. Mor- 
rison, pastor. At present they worship in 
a hall. 

Rev. R. S. Green, of South Berwick, bap- 
tized two persons by immersion, Oct. 15th. 
A good interest prevails on this charge, and 
several have been converted within a few 
weeks past. 

Rev. J. W. Johnston preached his fare- 
well sermon at Pine Street, Portland, Oct, 
15ih. During his pastorate of three years 
at this Church, Brother Johnston has won 
to himself hosts of friends, who regret that 
the Methodist minister’s term of service is 
limited to three years. He has witnessed 
the conversion of a great many souls, and 
has also witnessed, and greatly aided in, the 
erection of a beautiful house of worship. 
His many friends in Portland will hope for 
and expect great success in the new field 
assigned him. 


Rey. C. A. Wilson, of Berwick, has been 
delivering a course of lectures on the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, Sunday evenings, in 
Higley’s Hall, before erowded audiences. 
The new church is nearly ready for occu- 
pancy, and will probably be dedicated some 
time next month. 

The new Universalist church at South 
Berwick has+been erected and enclosed, 
presenting a very attractive appearance. 


The Portland District Preachers’ Associa- 
tion, which just closed its session at York, 
was a very profitable and interesting meet- 
ing. The discussion of the various subjects 
was in the best spirit, and was helpful in- 
tellectually and spiritually. Ministers of 
other bodies, and our laymen, joined heart- 
ily in the discussions, and together all were 
profited. The hospitalities of the noble 
brethren at York were ample beyond the 
faithfulness of the preachers to share them. 
The religious interest of York charge has 
been gradually advancing for more than a 
year, and the year past has witnessed some 
very marked conversions. 

Caleb Jones, a well-known Quaker preach- 
er, died at his residence near Pride’s 
Bridge, Deering, Saturday, Oct. 14, aged 80 
years. He was father of J. Winslow Jones. 


Rey. H. M. Sawtelle, of the Baptist 
Church in Waterboro’, has consented, by 
the earnest request of -his Church, to with- 
draw his resignation of the pastorate of this. 
Church offered a few weeks ago. 

The funeral of the late F. O. J. Smith 
took place Thursday, Oct. 12th, at his late 
residence, ‘‘ Forest Home,” Deering. A 
large delegation of the Cumberland Co. Bar 
were present, Mr. Smith has been a prom- 
inent member of this Bar, and has for a long 
time been one of Portland’s most enter- 
prising men. He was associated with the 
earliest history of telegraphy, having built 
the first line to the city of Portland, ‘ 

Rev. Frank E. Clark was installed pastor 
of Williston Church, Portland, last week. 
Sermon by Dr. Asa D. Smith, of Dartmouth 
College. It was an able discussion of Rom. 
i, 16, Rev. Mr. Fenn, of Portland, was 
moderator of the courcil. L 





Farmington.— The society at Farming- 
ton have adopted plans by Starbuck and 
Vinal of Boston, for their proposed church 
edifice. The building is to be 50 by 90 feet, 
large and small tower, and projections for 
chancel and entrances. It will have ves- 
tries and class-rooms, kitchen, ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s dressing-rooms on the lower 
floor, and an auditorium over with 80 pews. 
The seating capacity, ingludiog a gallery 
over the vestibule, is 600. The finish is.of 
ash, and the glass is real cathedral, tinted in 
various shades. The church is to be located 
on the lot now occupied by the chapel next 
adjoining the home of the noted Camp- 
meeting John Allen, who is a member of 
the society. 

The committee appropriated $10,000 for 
the building, and the architects kept the 
estimates within that figure. Messrs. Star- 
buck and Vinal heve built several churches 
for our denomination, and have, in every 
case, kept the cost inside the amount given 
them by the society. This condition of 
things is so rare with church architects that 
we make mention of it. * 


EAST MAINE. 


On Sabbath evening, Oct. 15, seven per- 
sons were admitted into full communion 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church. at 
Hartland, by the pastor, Rev. D. Hickey. 








The usually quiet village of Bucksport 
was startled on the morning of the 14th 
inst., by the rumor of the twofold crime of 
a triple murder and arson—the latter 
crime designed to cover up all trace of the 
former. The rumor proved to be a fearful 
truth. The scene of the murder is a quiet 
neighborhood from four to five miles from 
the village. By this deed an aged man, 
Capt. Trim, his widowed daughter, Mrs, 
Thayer, and her youngest child, were sud- 
denly removed out of life. The woman was 
probably murdered outside of the house, on 
her return from a call to the neighbors, as a 
trall of blood from the gate to the stable was 
plainly to be seen the next morning. In 
the evening of that day one of the citizens 
was arrested, suspicion having pointed to 
him. The inquest has not yet closed, 


which fact is a sufficient reason fur suppress- 


ing his name at present. 

Rev. Mr. Friday has resigned the pastor- 
ate of the Second Baptist Church in Calais. 
Effort is being put forth to induce Rev. E. 
B. Eddy to return to this his former fiel¢ of 
labor. Should he accept, a most cordial 





greeting awaits him from the entire com- 
wunity. 


A semi-cententiial work of the Congrega- 
tionalist Churches of Maine has been cares 
ully prepared by Mr. E. F. Duren of Ban- 
gor. It will be published in two or three 
weeks, and will give a history of the de- 
nomination in this State for the last fifty 
years. 

The Baptist Church of South Vassalboro’, 
whose pulpit has been vacant for some time, 
have secured the services of Rev. L. E. 
Grant, of Bowdoinham, who will labor 
with them the ensuing year. 


Brother R. M. Wilkins, of Deer Isle, has 
been laboring for some months past at 
South Brooksville. His labors have been 
greatly blessed in the conversion of souls. 
A class was formed, and on Sabbath even- 
ing, Oct. 8th, a Methodist Episcopal Church 
was organized, and seventeen persons ad- 
mitted. Brother Wilkins has been granted 
a local preacher’s license, and has been ap- 
pointed preacher in charge at South Brooks- 
ville, 

Eighteen were received into full member- 
ship in the Methodist Church in Harring- 
ton, Oct. 15th, In the evening five or six 
others rose for prayers. 

Philadelphia has irresistible attraction 
for many from this section just now. 

Cc. A. P. 





Bangor. — We are favored with a revival 
of Sunday-school interests in Maine. Alden 
Baker, esq., of Gardiner, has been appointed 
State agent, and is devoting much time and 
labor tothis important cause. County organi- 
zations are being formed throughout theState, 
and conventions held with profit at various 
points. It is painfully felt that the spiritual 
results of Sunday-school toil are not what 
might be expected and desired. It is sin- 
cerely hoped that a more earnest zeal may 
attend the work, and that larger numbers of 
precious youth may speedily be brought into 
the Redeemer’s fold. In the multiplicity of 
human appliances let us hold fast the holy 
fervor of faith and prayer. 

Rey. N. Butler, D. D., late pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church in this city, is now 
employed in revival labors at South Winn. 
Some five converts have recently received 
baptism. 

Rev. J. E. Pond, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Hampden, tendered his res- 
ignation, October 15th. The society will duly 
consider the pastor’s request. Ww. L. B. 





RHODE ISLAND. 

Pascoag.—The interest in the M. E. 
Church of this place still continues. Eight 
were baptized and eleven received into the 
Church during the last month, and more to 
follow. A fine-toned pipe organ has been 
purchased and placed in the gallery, and on 
the 16th the people presented a roll of green - 
backs to their pastor sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of a Centennial trip. Cc. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Portland. — Thirty-four persons were re- 
ceived into full membership in our Church, 
Oct. 15h. The Church is much encouraged 
and quickened. We shall occupy our new 
vestry onthe 26thinst. Though very simple 
in style, care has been taken to secure per- 
fect comfort as regards heat, light and venti- 
lation. The seatings will be chairs, with a 
capacity for two hundred. One end of the 
building is parted off by weighted and fold- 
ing doors for a parlor. 

A. W. SEAVEY, PASTOR. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Gleanings. —The Claremont District 
Ministerial Association held a meeting at 
Peterboro’, October 10th and 11th, which 
was quite fully attended, and an occasion of 
interest and profit. Able sermons were 
preached by Rev’s Norris, Fisk and Felt. 
Well-prepared and instructive essays were 
read by Rev’s Bartlett, Rogers, Bryant, 
Ayres, Norris, Le Seur, Fisk and Jasper, 
and Mrs. Ayres. The essay of G. W. Nor- 
ris on ** How far is the Church responsible 
for the loss of souls,” and that of Dr. Jas- 
peron “The Pre-eminence of the Church 
over all other moral and religious organiza- 
tions,” were asked for publication in ZION’s 
HERALD. Mrs. Richardson delivered an 
address on “ Christianity in our homes.” 
Rev’s Taggart, Hiliman, Hardy, Bradford 
and Leet, presented exegeses. Rev. Otis 
Cole gave an address in behalf of the Freed- 
man’s Aid Society, of which he is acting as 
agent in New England, and a collection of 
$5.50 was taken up for the society. It was 
voted to hold the next meeting in Amherst, 
Dee, 12, 1876. Rev. M. T. Cilley was chair- 
man of the meeting, and Rey. C. E. Rogers, 
secretary. 

The Freewill Baptists of Laconia are af- 
flicted in the lossof their church, which 
was recently destroyed by fire. It is sup- 
posed to have been the work of an incendia- 
ry. The loss is $15,000, and there is no in- 
surance. > 

Rev. G. H. Morse, who has just closed 
his pastoral labors in Henniker, received a 
handsome parting gift from his parishioners. 

The Belknap society of Dover are fresco- 
ing and otherwise improving their church, 
This society is not strong, but full of zeal 
and determination. 

The ladies of the M. E. Church, Plymouth, 
gave a fair recently from which they real- 
ized $105. The new pastor here, Rev. J, 
E. Robbins, is highly esteemed, and is 
achieving success. . 

Rey. Mr. Morgan, Episcopal rector at Goffs- 
town, has resigned, and is succeeded by Rev. 
Mr. Whitcomb. Mr. Morgan will travel 
in Europe for a year. 


Rev. Mr. Berkley, Episcopal, of Charles- 
town, takes a vacation of three months, to 
visit Eng'and, his native country. H. 

GENERAL METHODIST ITEMS. 

Rey. D. A. Shepard, a well-known and 
highly-esteemed ‘minister of the Wyoming 
Conference, died of malaria, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 8. He was a preacher of 
marked ability, and had filled many of the 
influential appointments in the old Oneida 
Conference, and later, in Wyoming Confer. 
ence. In both those Conferences he served 
as Presiding Elder, and several times repre- 
sented his Conference in the General Con- 
ference. 

The first session under the new (or rather 
the old) name, ** Genesee,” was held on 
Saturday, Oct. 7. Bishops Simpson and 
Ames were both present. Reve Wm. Tay- 
lor led in the devotions. The business of 
the ‘day was chiefly routine. The Confer- 
ence love-feast on Sunday was a season of 
powerful spiriiual reunion. 

Rev. J. H. MeCarthy has been transferred 
from the Michigan to the Louisiana Confer- 
ence. His new appointment is at Ames 
Church, New Orleans. 

Rev. N. J. Plumb, of our mission in China, 
began about ayear and a half ago a mission 
work on the island of Hui-tan, about 25 miles 
long by 13 wide. It is in the province of 
Fuh Keen, and has about 100,000 inhabitants. 
There are now on the island eleven com- 
municants, ten baptized children and six ia- 
quirers. 
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OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


Baptist. — During the five years’ pastor- 
ate of Rev.N.B. Randall,just resigned at Vine- 








land, N. J., the house of worship has been 


completed, a mortgage of over $4,000 paid 
off, and 215 hay’é been added te the ©hurch. 
Three young me,’ are studying for the min- 
istry. — The Richm,»4 Institute, Va., for the 
education of colored ,reachers, has over 50 
students. — Rev. Char, ¢$ Clark, preacher 
and lecturer, a successor of Robert Hall at 
Bristol, England, and for se,"e2 years pastor 
of the Baptist Church in Me),0urne, Aus- 
tralia, preached at Winthrop Con, *regational 
Church, Charlestown, Sunday ey.cning. — 
Rev. Dr: Richard Fuller, aged 72, pas tor of 
Eutaw Place. Baptist Church in Baltim.°re, 
and one of the most prominent leaders of th © 
Baptist body, died Friday morning of car- 
buncle, — Baptists in New York are to be 
favored with a course of twelve lectures on 
Baptist Church history from Rev. Dr. Wm. 
R. Williams, of New York, whose research- 
es in this department, added to his general 
scholarship, will ensure him an eager au- 
dience. 

CONGREGATIONAL. —Rev. Francis N. Za- 
briskie, D. D., was installed as pastor of the 
First Congregational Church at Wollaston, 
Thursday night. — Rev. Henry M. Dexter, 
editor of the Congregationalist, has sailed 
for England to be absent six months. — 
The new chapel of the Prospect Hill Con- 
gregational society, Somerville, was dedi- 
cated on Thursday evening. 

FRIENDS. — The number of members of 
the Society of Friends composing the various 
“‘ yearly meetings” in the world, is, accord- 
ing to the latest returns, 78,140, of which 
number there arejin America 42,712. The 
Soziety of Friends in the United States has 
under its charge 20,000 Indians. The Friends 
are confident that the Indians can be both 
Christianized and civilized. 

EPIscoPpaL. — At the session of the Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in Philadelphia, on Friday \ast, the 
total receipts were reported to be $295,000; 
disbursements, $309,451; debt, $72,705; in- 
vestments, $139,507. — Rev. R. C. Penick, 
rector of the Episcopal Church of the 
Messiah, Baltimore, has been elected by the 
House of Bishops, Bishop of Africa. Mr. 
Penick is about thirty-two years of age, and 
unmarried.— The congregation worshiping 
in the branch chapel of the St. Mary’s 
Episcopal Church, Dorchester Lower Mills, 
consecrated their house of worship as All 
Saints’ Charch, last week. 


REFORMED EPISCOPAL.—The corner- 
stone of the First Reformed Episcopal 
Church of New York, Madison Ave., was 
laid with appropriate services by Bishop 
Wn. R. Nicholson, D. D., Oct, 10th. Ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Ludlow, of the 
Reformed Church; Rev. E. H. Corey, Meth- 
odist; Dr. Robinson, Presbyterian; Bishop 
Fallows, Chicago; Mr. Hepworth, I[nde- 
pendent, and Rev. W. T. Sabine, the pastor 
ofthe Church. Bishop Cummins was warm- 
ly remembered in the prayers and addresses. 
The church is to be a neat and cheerful 
affair, capable of seating about a thousand 
persons. 


PRESBYTERIAN. — Rey. J. E. Kittredge, 
for several years paster of the American 
Church in Florence, Italy, has returned to 
this country, and has been called to the Pres- 
byterian Church in Lima, N. Y.— Rev. John 
DeWitt was installed pastor of the Tenth 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on the 
13th inst., and Rev. Dr. J. H. Nixon was in- 
stalled pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Wilmington, Del., on the 10th.— 
The Presbyterian Collegiate Institute at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has had an encourag- 
ing commencement of its session, having 
nearly one hundred pupils. — Dr. S. D. Bur- 
chard, one of the oldest Presbyterian pastors 
in New York city, has accepted a call to 
Metuchin, N. J., with the intention of spend- 
ing the rest of his life in a country pastor- 
ate. — The brick Presbyterian church of New 
York city, usually known as Dr. Spring’s, 
has called to its pulpit Rev. L. D. Bevan of 
London. Mr. Bevan is now the pastor of 
the Tottenham Court Road Chapel, where 
he has been very successful. The compen- 
sation offered is $6,000 and a furnished par- 
sonage. 

UNITARIAN. —The installation of Rev. 8. 
J. Barrows as pastor of the First Parish 
Church of the Dorchester District will take 
placeon Thursday afternoon, Nov. 2. Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, of New York, will preach the 
sermon, and Rev. Dr. Peabody and Profes- 
sor Edward J. Young, of Cambridge, Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, D. D., of this city, 
Rev. Edward H. Hall, of Worcester, Rev. C. 
A. Humpbreys, and Rey. F. G. Peabody, 
will take partin the exercises. 

LUTHERAN. — The fifty-seventh annual 
eonvention of the “* Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod,” of Maryland, convened in the Me- 
morial church, of Washington, October 4th. 
This body of clergymen have under their 
care eighty-eight churches and 11,245 com- 
municants, an increase during the year of 
1,035 communicants. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND. — There are 27,- 
730 members of the ‘clergy of the English 
Church; 172 of these are Bishops. The 
number without employment is 2,893.— 
That Calcutta bishoprick is filled at last. 
Archdeacon Johnson, a clergyman who en- 
joys the modest stipend of $2,000 a year in 
England, has accepted the very valuable 
gift which hasso long gone begging. 


VIRGINIA, 


Brother John P. Otis writes to us from 
Richmond, Oct.12th, as follows: “‘ Brother 
Abbott writes with deep feeling on the 
subject of fraternity, and challenges the 
production of an instance on the part of 
the ‘Church South’ similar to one he ad- 
duces on the part of our own Church. 
Though he does not explain just what he 
means by the ‘introduction of a brother 
minister from the Georgia Conference in the 
HERALD,’ supposing, no doubt, that every- 
body who reads the HERALD would remem- 
ber, yet I think I comprehend the case suf- 
ficiently to say that I do know a case, if not 
strictly similgr, yet as strong. When the 
secular press here announced the result at 
Cape May, it was stated to be reunion. This 
sv alarmed a young brother in charge of 
one of the chief M. E. Churches South that 
be rushed into print to correct that mistake, 
and went on to assaii our Charch very bif- 
terly, charging us with being a political 
Chureh, ete.,—a rehash of the stule old 
dish. This stirred my blood, and I next 
day replied in the same secular newspaper, 
denying his allegations, and chargiug that in 
every sense in which my Church could be 
called political, his is far more so. What 
was my surprise next day to see in the col- 
umns of the same paper a letter from the 
leading Methodist clergyman of the city, 
and aleader in their Church, cordially ap- 
proving my letter, and rebuking the young 
brother more sharply than I had thought it 
wise to do. I afterward had some corre- 
spondence with this first brother, in which 
(while he didn’t, of course, exactly back 
down) he made the amende honorable. 


A meeting of the laity su uently passed 
eotietinns conde oll ioxteationg utter- 


ances. _ 

“My experience is narrow, but I think the 
shoe incltont shows, at least in this partic- 
ular spot, a mitigation of the bitterness of 





to think that everything is ectly as it 
might be wished, even here I prefer to 
chronicle the good, and bear ‘in silence 
where silence involves no surrender of con- 
science) that which is not so pleasant.” 





EXCURSION TICKETS 
TO THE 


CENTENNIAL, 


$11.00, 
Boston to Philadelphia & Return, via 
FALL RIVER LINE. 


The World-Renuwned Steamers 





formertimes, I do not wish Bro. Abbott |J 


Providence and Bristol. 


Trains leave Old Colony Depot, corner South 
and Kneeland streets, daily at 4.30 and 6 P. M. 
(Sundays—Jane 1th to Sept. 24th ine., at 7 P. M.) 
connecting with steamers at Fall River. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERT 
on each steamer every evening during the season 
of pleasure travel. 
To Military Bodies or Organiza- 

tions, Special Rates. 
Tickets on sale at 3 Old State House, or Old 
Colony Depot. L. H. PALMER, 

Ticket Agent, 3 Old State House. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Supt. 0, C. R. R, 234 





DRS. STRONG’S 


REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., 
Is OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 


AND Is ALSO A 


SUMMER RESORT DURING THE VISITING 
SEASON. 


Oo 


The Lnstitute has recently been doubled in size 
to meet the necessities of its increas d patronage. 
Itis now the largest health institution in Saratoga, 
and is unsurpassed in the variety of its remedial 
appliances by anyin thiscountry. Inthe elegance 
and completeness of its appointments it is un- 
equalled. 

The building is heated by steam, so that in the 
coldest weather the air of the house is like that of 
midsummer. 

The proprietors, Drs. 8.8. & 8. E. STRONG, are 
Graduates of the Medical Department of the New 
York University, and are largely patronized by the 
medical profession. 

In ad ition to the ordinary remedial agencies 
used in general practice, they employ the EQUAL- 
IZER, or VACUUM TREATMENT, ELECTRO- 
THERMAL BATHS, SULPHUR AIR-BATHS, 
RUSSIAN BATHS, TURKISH BATHS, HYDRO- 
PATHY, MOVEMENT CURE, OXYGEN GAS» 
GYMNASTICS, HEALTH LIFT, FARADAIC 
AND GALVANIC ELECTRICITY, LARYNGO- 
SCO.’E, &c., for the treatment of Nervous, Lung, 
Female, and Chronic Diseases. 

The fact that a disease is long sta’ ding, !s gener- 
ally evidence that it should be treated at an insti- 
tution baving special facilities, for if it could be 
cured in ordinary practice it should not have be- 
come chronic. 


REFERENCES: 


BISHOP M. SIMPSON, D, D., LL. D., REV. T. 
L. CUYLER, D. D., PROF. TAYLOR LEWIS, LL. 
D., CHAUNCEY N. OLDS, LL. D., ROBERT CAR- 
TER, Esq. , 

(@ For particulars of the Institution send for 
circulars on Lung, Nervous, Female, and Chronic 
Diseases, and on our Appliances. 

Address 
DRS.S.8. & 8. E. STRONG, 
REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
242 Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 














Set Complete in Terry............ $70.00. 
Set Complete in Plush.............. $0.00. 


CHURCH AND LODGE FURNITURE 


A SPECIALTY. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 
SALESROOMS: 
27 Sudbury, 69 & 71 Portland Sts., Boston. 
244 Factory at East Cambridge. 


“G00D BOOKS WILL SELL.” 


Wide Awake Pleasure Book is the most successful 
book for chiidren ever published in this or any coun- 
try. 

BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & C0O., 
244 Publ shers. 








The Bible for Bible Teachers. 


Go to your bookseller and ask him for the *‘ Bible 
for Bible Teachers ” with Eyre and Spottiswoodes, 
imprint, They are furnished in three sizes, and 
at prices from $1.55 up to $8.00 — all alike 
as to matter, the only difference being in size and 
style of binding. There is no reason why any 
Sunday-school or Bible Teacher should an™ longer 
be without the BEST. 

Ask for a descriptivecircular. If the books can- 
not be furnished to you at home, drop a postal card 
to POTT, YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, New York. 
235 





No. 75. Two Meanuales, 32 stops, $1,500. 
No. 80, Two Manuales, 28 stops, $1,200. 
No. 81. One Manuale, 17 stops, $1,000. 
No. &, One Manuale, 8 stops, $400. 
No, 8, One Manuale, 8 stops, $500, 
No. 87. Two Manuales, 16 stops, $300. 


Terms easy. For Particulars apply to 
B.& G.G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 
130 eow BOSTON. 





Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oiland Lime.—Per- 
sons who have been ta, ing Cod Liver Oi! will be 
pleased to learn that Dr. W:lbor bus succeeded, 
from directions of several professional gentlemen, 
in combining the pure oil and lime in such a man- 
ner that it is pleasaut to the taste, and its effects 
in lung complaints are truly wonderful. Very 
many persons whose cases were pronounced hope- 
less, and who had taken the clear oil for a long 
time without marked effect, have been entirely 
cured by using this preparation. Be sure and get 
the genuine, Mavutactured only by A. B. WILBOR, 
Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 244 





East Maine Conference Seminary, 
Bucksport, Maine. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will com- 
mence Nov. 22d and continue twelve weeks. Every 
advantage is offered for pursuing an Academic, 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, or Musical course 
of study. For catalogue address the Principal, 

246 Rey. GEO, FORSYTH, A. M, 





Gregory's Neurotic Pills, unequaled for 
Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Nervous Disor- 
ders and Debility. Sold by dealers, A box mailed 
for one dollar by E. Maccubbin, 16 Avery S8t., Bos- 
ton, Mass. agents 6. C. GOODWIN, & CO., Han- 
over 8t., Boston, Mass. 246 


C. B. MASON & CO, 


‘May still be found at their old stand 21 & 22 
Dock Square, where they will be happy to see 
all in want of Hats, Caps, Trunks, Umbrellas and 
Gloves at the very Lowest Prices. 242 








The Church Congress of the scopa) 
Church wiil meetin Boston, Nov. Mth oth Sub- 
cts for consideration: —1. True Place of Art ip 
Chbristianit: ; 2. Foreign Missions: 3. Freedom 0} 
Religious ght; 4. Morals of Politics 
and Rell s Education; 6. Se 
Pi sand Unetion Nestuce. Wor fen 

vivals n Nurture. For programme 
xddvess, Rev, 0, W. SHINN, Lovsl Bee. Newton, 








‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 


Ear 3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 1878, 





For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 


Freeness from Dust, Durability and 
Cheapness, itis truly Unrivalled. 


MORSEBROS Prop’s Canton, M’ss, 
203 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
PIANO FORTES, 


156 Tremont) St., 130 Fifth Avenues 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 








HALLETT & CUMSTON 


PIANOS. 


517 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 

Pianos Sold on Easy In- 

stalments. Pianosto Let. 


: HAMILL'S 
Giant Organs. 


A New Clasxof Pipe Church Organs 
No.1. Price $550, equal to any $1,000 organ, 
No.2. Price $700, equal to any $1,500 organ 
No, 3, rice $850, equal toany $2,0000rgan. 
Calland see them. Sendforcircular. Made only by 
8.8. HAMIL, Church Organ Builder 
228 «101 Gore St., East Cambridge ,Mass. 


BEACH & COOK, 


Merchant Tailors. 








442 NEW NO. 
Washington Street. 


NEW FALL GOODS, 


A Splendid Assortment 

OF ALL THE NEWEST STYLES, 

for Suitings, Overcoats and 
Trowsers, 


We would most respectfully invite 
the public to inspect our goods, which 
can be bought at the luwest market 
price, made up in first-class, style. 


CHAMBERS } 





We make a specialty of Manufactur- 
ing Police and Fireman’s Uniforms of 
all descriptions and at low prices. 





2" Elijah Beach, formerly of 52 School St., con- 
tinues to make good clothing as usual, and solicits 
his old customers to call and examine the above 
stock. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! 


-THE— 


“Tourist” Folding Umbrella, 


The advantages of an Umbrella which can be fold- 
ed into a small space are apparent to all, for who 
that has had occasion to leave home either on busi- 
ness or pleasure, has not experienced the incon- 
venience of carrying the ordinary umbrella, some- 
times through days and weeks of pleasant weather, 
At such times the latter is liable to be mislaid or 
** borrowed,” thus adding annoyance and expense, 
The “ Tourist,” is offered to the trade and the pub: 
lic as a Simple, Strong and Economical Umbrella. 
In appearance and use there is nothing to distin- 
guish it from a Common Umbrella of good quality 
while a moment’s time suffices to 


FOLD AND PACK IT INTO AN ORDI’ 
NARY TRAVELING BAG. 


Itcosts but little more than the ordinary ume 
brella of like quality while its convenience is worth 
many times the additional expense. 

It commends itself to Merchants, Lecture’s, Mu- 
sicians, Travelling Salesmen and others, Clergy- 
menin making exchanges and attending Conventions 
will findthe “Tourist,” to be just what they need, 
BASSETT & SHAW, Manufacturers, 
31 Brattice St., Boston. eowl78 


HOME SAVINGS 


BANK, 


Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 








CORNER ot BOYLSTON. 


DEPOSITS go on Interest the frst day of n 
month. 


DIVIDENDS paid in April and October, on 
money that has remained in the bank one month or 
more, 


Bank Hours — From 9 A.M.to3 P.M. On 
SALURDAYS till 8 o’clock in the evening. 


192 


PIANO COVERS. 


Full Size, with Elegant 
Silk Embroidered Borders, 
AT $4.50 
PIANO COVERS 
At $10, Marked Down to $7-50 





“ $12, 6 ss 66 9.00 
‘¢ $24, ‘“ 6 10.00 
$15, - 66 66 12.00 
“cc $17, “6 ‘6 666 44,00 
‘6 $23, 66 66 666 18,00 


Whitney, Warner & Frost 


143 Tremont-street. 
244 


DEAFNESS | Fiction’ Sy onc wns Ses dear. 
Circulars free, Drs. Dimock, Wetherill & Co., 
Buffalo, N.Y. 244 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF te U.S. 


It sells faster than auy other book, One Agent 
sod ea ies .) on RR - for Santee 
Philadelphia, Pa. ~~ wom, PE 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL. |s 


Fourth Quarter. 


Sunday, November 5. 
Lesson VI. Acts ix, 1-18. 


Iam Jesus. This was the awful an- 


BY REV. W. E. HUNTINGTON. into the heart of the persecutor. He 


SAUL'S CONVERSION. 

The sovereign power of God has been 
nowhere more vividly recorded than in 
the chapter before us. The murder of 
Stephen had not satisfied the hatred of 
the persecutors of the Church, and the 
young Saul, who had consented to the 
martyrdom of the saintly deacon, en- 
tered upon his.terrible mission for the 
blood-thirsty Sanhedrim with redoubled 
fury. It. seems as though a troubled 
conscience began to make itself felt, 
and Saul was for the time only a more 
turbulent and -hot-riding persecutor. 
But God arrested this reckless life as it 
plunged headlong towards its own ruin. 
The Saviour himself, looking dows 
upofi the battle-ground of His Church 
from tke skies, saw the grand possibili- 
ties that lay hid under the hostile armor 
of this arch-enemy of the new faith. 
Jesus. while upon earth had trans- 
formed men by His power. Peter was 


one of the most striking instances of 
what conversion could do for a rough 
But there 
had been no conversion yet, so sudden, 
and of a man so eminent in power and 
in. hostility to the Church, that his con- 
version, in its method and results, could 
stand as a conspicuous and imperish- 
able monument, convigcing to Gentile 
and to Jew that Christ ‘* has power on 
Saul’s conversion is a fideless 
shaft of light, throwing its beams for- 
ward into every advance of Christ's 
The contrasts that his own 
life furnish are striking — fidelity tothe 
truth contrasted with the bitterest ha- 
tred of the truth; love for tbe Christian 
Church transplanting a narrow, bigoted 
devotion to the Jewish Church; perse- 
.. cution changed into the loftiest heroism 
for the Master once hated; these are 
some of the opposites that Saul’s won- 


and ungovernable nature. 


earth.” 


kingdom. 


derful career illustrates. 


Saul — a native of Tarsus, the cupi- 
He was educated at Je- 


tal of Cilicia. 


rusalem under Gamaliel. His natura 


abilities were great, and these, culti- 
vated by the best training that his times 


could afford, made him a powerfu 
man. 
Breathing out threalenings and slaugh 
ier. 
the work of stamping out the new here 
sy, and his witnessing the death o 


Stephen seems only to have inflamed 


him to a more savage temper. 
Desired of him letters to Damascus 


Saul wished to have the proper cre- 
dentials for his dangerous work; so he 
applied to the high-priest, the president 
Theophi- 
lus,'a son of Annas, is thought to have 


of the Sanhedrim, for letters. 


held this office at thattime. Damascus 


situated 140 miles northeast of Jeru- 


salem, is distinguished for its antiquity 


splendor and opulence. _The Damascus 
steel has a world-wide fame; and the 
goods called damasks are named from 
this,aniciext.city. Thousands of Jews 
were at this time living in Damascus, 
either as exiles from their native coun- 
try, or for purposes of trade. Josephus 
says that under Nero’s reign twenty- 
eight thousand Jews were massacred in 


this city alone. 


If he found any of this way, etc. Saul 
was to go as an inquisitor, to hunt for 
He had plenary power 
from the council, to urge bis relentless 
work. The synagogues of Damascus 


Christians. 


were to be unsparingly searched. 


Men or women. It was to be an indis- 
He was to bind 


criminate persecution. 
and bring to Jerusalem, as captives, 
every Christian. 


Near Damascus. The exact spot is 
still pointed out by the credulous, but 
the identity of the particular locality is 


doubtfal. 


Suddenly there shined round about 


him, etc. —a miraculous gleam of light. 
Attempts have been made to explain 
the occurrence as purely natural. But 
an ordinary stroke of lightning would 
have made no such impression upon 
those who witnessed the scene. Paul’s 
testimony is enough to satisfy us that 
the event was a miracle. It requireda 
brilliant and overpowering revelation 
of Christ’s glory to conquer the strong 
and willful heart of Saul. The soft and 
melting splendor of the transfiguration 
mount was intensified, the Shekinah out- 
shone the sun, to enable this Pharisee 
to behold his Lord. 

He fell to the earth. The shock of 
this stroke of glory leveled him to the 
dust. His strength was evermastered. 

Heard @ voice— not a thunder-bolt 
such as would have followed a stroke 
of lightning. This part of the event 
seems to establish its miraculous char- 
acter. By Paul’s own account of this 
message from the heavens, the lan- 


His whole mind was absorbed in 


could face every Christian in Damascus 
with the unblanched daring of.an in- 
quisitor, but here was Christ himself 
calling to him above the gates of the 
city. 


It is hard for thee, etc. Thou art a 


transgressor, Saul, and the way is hard. 
Thou art striving to resist my Church, going to Damascus? 


the truth, Me, and ‘he that strikes the 
adamant is himself stricken; and he 
that kicks the goads is himself goaded.” 
Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do? 
This‘is the genuine cry of a repentant 
heart. Weare eager to serve God at 
the very moment we become conscious 
of the sin of our rebellion against Him. 
Saul offers himself immediately to his 
Lord as an obedient servant. 

Arise, and go into the city, etc. The 
direct interposition of divine power 
ended here. Now the stricken and con- 
victed man was to be guided by the in- 
tervention of human agencies. 

The men which journeyed with him, 
ete. These were present and yet not 
witnesses of what had transpired, for 
the phenomena had been beyond their 
spiritual ken. They “stood speechless 
before the marvelous vision. 

Saul arose from the earth, ete. The 
vision and the yoice had impressed the 
divine message upon his life, and he 
was led, no doubt in a weakened phys- 
ical condition, into the city. 

He was three days without sight, etc. 
His sense of sight had been in some 
way impaired, probably by the super- 
natural light which appeared to him, 
‘‘ above the brightness of the sun.” And 
he had no desire for food. The old life 
processes literally and physically 
stopped short. The life of the body cor- 
responded to the life within. There 
was a complete pause in the career of 
this infatuated man. 

It was the crisis of his moral being, the 
dread pause between good and evil, life and 
death. It was well that external objects 
were excluded for a season, that his thoughts 
) | might turn inward upon themselves, that he 
might take a new Yeckoning on the sea of 
life (Livermore). 

Ananias —a Jewish convert to Chris- 
tianity, living in Damascus. 

The Lord said unto him, arise and go, 
ete. This was the message communi- 
cated to Ananias in a vision, How the 
words were spoken or the thoughts 
made known, we cannot determine. 
The disciple was evidently impressed 
by the vision with the divine authority 
of the commissioning Voice. His er- 
rand was minutely described by the 
message. 

The street, still called Straight, where Paul 
is with reason said to have lived,is entered by 
the road from Jerusalem. It is as straight 
»}as an arrow, a mile in length, broad, and 
well paved (Garne). e 
»| Inquire in the house of Judas for one 
called Saul, Auvanias was commanded 
to go to the relief of the blinded and 
bewildered Saul who, as he prayed for 
help, had seen the vision of a man cor- 
responding to Ananias, coming to im- 
part sight and spiritual power to him. 
The Holy Spirit was operating both 
upon Saul and Anauias, to bring about 
a blessing to Saul. ‘ 

Behold, he prayeth. Thisshould have 
been to Ananias a surety that Saul was 
in the right condition to receive him as 
a disciple of the Lord Jesus, Saul had 
forgotten his mission to the city of 
Damascus, cast aside all] his hatred and 
false zeal against the Christians, and 
was praying for light and strength. 
The best sign that a man is converted 
is that he prays in humble faith. 

Lord, I have heard by many of this 
man. Saul had become notorious on 
account ofhis fierce opposition to Christ’s 
followers: He was the terror of the 
saints from Jerusalem to Damascus; 
and Ananias hesitates to appear before 
such a character, feeling that his life 
might be jeopardized in so doing. 

Go thy way. When Ged sends a man 
he must go. The divine imperative 
cannot be evaded. 

He is a chosen vessel unto Me. It 
seems like a strange training that Saul 
had thus far had, to bring him to his 
apostleship. Bat his intrinsic worth 
the divineeye had discovered. His large, 
symmetrical mind, with its vast energy, 
had been misdirected. He was a choice 
instrument now to be used by the Mas- 
ter’s hand. 

To bear My name before the Gentiles. 
The great regions beyond Palestine 
needed just that restless, untiring nature 
of Paul, to carry the tidings of Christ's 
redemption into Gentile strongholds. 
(See chapter xxii, 21.) 

And kings. The plain Galileans who 
had no prestige of culture could not do 
the work that lay within the courts and 
palaces of kings-~- confessing and 


] 


f 


ion of his faculties. The stroke of light | seales. It was asif thick scales dropped 
had not benumbed his mental power. | from his eyes, and the clear light burst 
He wants to know the author of this|in upon him. He turned from the dark- 
startling question. 


ness of disbelief and faced toward the 
truth. Conscience, affections, 


nouncement which brought conviction | energy, life, were all made new. He 


was baptized into the faith of Jesus. 





ZION’S HERALD QUESTIONS. 
From the Notes. 
Berean Lesson Series, November 5. 
1 What effect did the death of Stephen 
have upon Saul? 


8 Describe the place and manner of 
his conversion. 

4 Was it a sovereign act of the as- 
cended Saviour ? 

5 Tell what part Ananias had in the 
Christianizing of Saul. 

6 What did Saul receive by the agen- 
cy of Ananias? 

7 What can we do for the conversion 
of our friends ? 





SABBATH-SCHOOL BOOKS. 





BY V. ST. CLARE. 





‘* How can we improve the present 
Sabbath-teaching system?” Perplexed 
brains are trying to view the subject in 
a clearer light from some new stand- 
point. Weary hands are fain to cease 
toiling lest the harvest be too slight to 
repay the ceaseless labor. Willing 
feet are poised ready for a fresh start 
in a new direction when the pass-word 
is found by which the teacher may lead 
his flock to green pastures by shorter 
paths. Doubting eyes take in the pres- 
ent situation, but fail to perceive the 
way which winds out of the labyrinth. 
Scrupulous fingers hold up one project 
to the light only to lay it aside for a 
peep at another. Scientific pens are 
slowly revolving the matter upon their 
inky nibs. Trusting hearts are looking 
heavenward for instruction. All over 
the land the question is being agitated, 
and the end is not yet; but it cometh. 
The many agencies at work together 
cannot fail to bring about the desired 
result, and that quickly. 

Meanwhile, let parents not forget 
their own responsibilities. They need 
not wait for Sabbath-school leaders to 
act, for all religious training should 
never be limited to one day of the 
week. Perhaps I am forgetting the 
rule, ‘*One thing at a time,and that 
done well;” but it occurs to me that 
while we debate the all-absorbing, Sab- 
bath-school question, it will be well to 
bestow a thought upon the work being 
done by the books found in our libra- 
ries. . 

We cannot deny that many of these 
are only novels — differing from the 
baser sort only as they contain an ex- 


hero or heroine. But itis believed 


may. better be allowed to read such 
publications than to run through the 
endless ‘continued stories” which 
crowd the periodicals of the day. A 
circumspect acquaintance with fiction 
is necessary to the linguist. 
fixes the limits of the ideal world out- 
side of his own boundaries is like the 
man who closes his eyes when passing 
a field of beautiful flowers. 

It is, then, another class of literature 
to which I would invite the special at- 
tention of the HERALD readers. I re- 
fer to ‘* Memoirs.” 
these it has been my fortune to exam- 
ine, one vital point fails to be touched. 
Volumes for Sabbath-school libraries 
are largely chosen with reference to 
the unconverted. Now, there is no 
better way to show them the beauties 
of the Christian religion than to por- 
tray its handiwork in eminently de- 
voted Christians. 

Among all books of the kind which I 
have seen, not one rivets the attention 
of the reader to the great fact that no 
Christian is to be taken as a “ guide to 
holiness;” for One has said, ** Iam 
the way.” I have read with the deep- 
est interest many volumes of this de- 
scription, and admired the characters 
delineated even asalso lought. How- 
ever, I ought never to have striven to 
commit some sin of which they were 
guilty, simply that I might prove my- 
self fully equal to the original, and, 
like them, ‘‘ good enough” to repent 
(?) of that sin. 

Oh, ye teacher, ye superintendent, 
ye pastor or parent— whosoever ye 
may be whose eyes rest on’ these lines 
—strive now, as never before, to im- 
press upon the immortal minds under 
your influence this one essential idea: 
Jesus himself is all the Pattern given 
us, and we must carve the marble now 
before us after the one perfect Model, 
or our life’s sculpturing will be a 
wretched, misshapen block worse than 


guage used by the voice was the He-| preaching the Cross in the presence of | * failure. No matter if you know of 


brew (Acts xxvi, 14). Those who list- 


royalty. .. (See chapters xxv, xxvi, 


ened, as in the case of the voice that| xxvii.) 


spoke to Jesus on His last visit to the 


And the children of Israel. Henever 


temple, and which was only understood | forgot to warn faithfully men of his own 
by Jesus and His disciples, were only | blood. (See chapters xiv, 1; xvii, 1,2.) 


conscious of a strange noise. 

Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me ? 
These are the first-words that Saul ever 
heard probably from the Saviour against 
‘whom he was fighting. : It was a ques- 
tion that pierced the eonseience of the 
prostrate man. Saul thought he was 
serving God in persecuting Christians ; 
but he was committing an offense 
against the Son of God. The Lord 
identifies Himself with His Church. In- 
asmuch as he had done his evi] against 
one of the Jeast of Christ's followers, he 
had done it unto Christ. 

Who art thou, Lord? Whileimpressed 
undoubtedly with the supernatural 
character of the event, Saul was not 
fully aware that this voice ‘was that of 
Jesus. He seems to be in full posses- 


How great things he must suffer. Saul 


was no longer to be the persecutor, but 
was himself to become the object of bit- 
terest hatred, and his let was to be full - 
of sorrows, stripes, imprisonments, per- bath teaching is, *‘ He is altogether 
secutions of all sorts. This was not|/°Vely, the chiefest among ten thou- 
concealed from him at the very outset sand.” 

of his Christian career: 


Jesus hath sent me thal thou mightiest, 


ment of Saul for his new life. 
There fell from his eyes as it had been | your own injured. 





two or three, or even as many scores, 
of publications in your library which 
advance this idea. Proelaim it your- 
selves! Words spoken in the ear are 
far’ more fikely to take effect than a 
**moral” which many young people 
deem fit only to “skip.” 

The one encyclopedian truth which 
we desire to see shine out from all Sab- 


i. 





Don’t CompLain. — Don't complain 





2 Whose agent did Saul become in Small beauty hath my unsung flower, 


tended account of the conversion of a 


that more good than evil results from 
their reading. Certainly, our youth 


He who 


In all the host of 


The Family. 


HAZEL BLOSSOMS, 


will, | The summer warmth has left the sky, 


The summer songs have died away; 


And, withered, in the footpaths lie 


The fallen leaves — but yesterday 
With ruby and with topaz gay. 


Yet, through the gray and sombre wood, 


Against the dusk of fir and pine, 


Last of their floral sisterhood, 


The hazel’s yellow blossoms shine — 
The tawny gold of Afric’s mine. 


For spring to own or summer hail; 

But in the season’s saddest hour, 

To skies that weep and winds that wail, 
Its glad surprisals never fail. 


O days grown cold! O life grown old! 
No rose of June may bloom again; 
But like the hazel’s twisted gold, 
Through early frosts and latter rain, 
Shall hints of summer-time remain. 


And as within the hazel’s dough 

A gift of mystic virtue dweils, 

That points to golden ores below, 

And in dry, desert places tells 

Where flow unseen the cool, sweet wells; 


So, in the wise diviner’s hand, 

Be mine the hazel’s grateful part, 
To feel, beneath a thirsty land, 

The living waters thrill and start, 
The beating of the rivulet’s heart! 


Sofficeth me the gift to light 
With latest bloom the dark, cold days; 
To call some hidden spring to sight, 
That in these dry and dusty ways 
Shall sing its pleasant song of praise. 


—From WuaitTtier’s Hazel Blossoms. 








AMBITIOUS WOMEN, 





BY QUIZ. 





I have always had a deal of faith in 
the women. I notice that two of them 
come out and make a profession of re- 
ligion, where one man is brave enough 
to take up the cross. We men haye a 
cheap, patronizing way of commending 
their saintliness, and if we are to be be- 
lieved, they have the main bulk of the 
piety of the concern. They are not 
backward in good works, either. For 
instance, see how it goes in the Sunday- 
schools. While we comfortable official 
members are toasting our toes in win- 
ter, and keeping cool over a good book 
in summer, they are trudging off to 
Sabbath-school, Sunday afier Sunday, 
outnumbering us as teachers, two to 
one. We can make  spread-eagle 
speeches at big conventions, and, if 
there are any salaried offices to fill, we 
are ready enough to bear that cross; 
but when it comes to the unpaid drudg- 
ery of looking after the sick and poor, 
and getting up picayune subscriptions, 
we always turn it over to the weaker 
sex. 

Since some of these woman’s societies 
have been getting on a little, I’ve heard 
considerable fear expressed that the 
women are getting ambitious, and are 
going to be spoiled. That. would cer- 
tainly be a terrible calamity, and I’ve 
felt pretty serious about it. You see 
my mother was a woman; and if we 
boys amount to anything, we owe it to 
her patience and energy. When father 
died, and left her poor, with seven of us 
on her hands, and no trade, or business, 
or any visible means of support for us, 
she didn’t give up, and put us out, here 
-and there, while she looked around tor 
another husband with whom to begin 
again. How she ever got through the 
job —the way the odds are against a 
woman in all work, and pay, and busi- 
ness—I nevercan make out. All I 
know is, she got through, and brought 
us through, and gave every mortal one 
of us a fair start in the world; and 
when anybody tells me a woman isn’t 
competent to do this or that — she can’t 
run a missionary society, or a temper- 
ance society, or any other society —1 
just point to my mother, and say, “‘ The 
individual who could do what she’s 
done could govern the United States, 
give her a fair chance.” Talk about re- 
ligion! If anybody in this land has a 
means of grace equal to the one I enjoy 
when I sit down beside her of a Sunday 
afternoon, her little, thin hands laid on 
mine, the fingers all crooked up with 
hard work for me, and the things that 
she says about God and duty, things 
that she has prayed out of her Bible for 
us—if anybody hears any better preach- 
ing. than I do, he ought to. be pretty 
good, that’s all. I ofien quote that say- 
ing of the autocrat about his school- 
ma’am: ‘‘ If there’s an angel missing in 
the New Jerusalem, just inquire for her 
at this old farm-house.” The idea of us 
youngsters, crammed to the lips with 
ambitions and selfishness in a dead 
scramble after the upper seats in the 
synagogue — the idea of our putting on 
@ sanctimonious face, and expressing 
our anxiety lest the mothers of the land 
should become ambitious! 

Aud my little, old maid sister! Didn't 
she put up with the district school, and 
wear homespun, and sit up nights to 
make shirts, and knit socks to help pay 
my college bills? And wasn’t she con- 
tent to sit on a back seat, with never a 
thought of herself, while I strutted 
about the stage declaiming my valedic- 
tory— every best thought of which 
she'd given me? I'd better fall to ex- 
horting her about not becoming ambi- 
tious of honors and distinctions, when 
she does a little unpaid work for thé 
missionary society, and somebody men- 
tions it in the county paper! And my 
wife!’ A fellow feels a little delicacy 
about telling the good deeds of the 
woman nearest him — yet I will say one 


thing. If I didn’t stand guard day and 
etc, Ananias was the human’ mediam | of the selfishness of the world. Deserve| night, my wife would ruin both of us 


through whom, blessings of sight and | friends, and you will get them. . It is a| by her perpetual purpose to help me on 
spiritual power were to be communi-} mistake to expect.to receive, welcome, | at the expense of all her own chances. 
cated. Though this remarkable con-| hospitality, words of cheer, and help| I’m lazy and selfish enough, mercy 
version was accomplished by the soy-| over rugged and difficult passes in life, | knows, but if I didn’t keep a sharp look- 
ereign interposition of God, yet the hu-|in return for cold ‘selfishness, which | out, she’d do every bit of the disagree- 
man part, .as. represented by Ananias,| cares for nothing in the world but self.| able drudgery of the concern. If the 
was necessary to the complete equip-| Cultivate consideration for the feelings| baby is sick, I must go and sleep in the 
of other people, if you would never have | spare-room, 80 as to get a good night's 
rest, while she can be up and down, 





guess the law would settle that matter, 
if we should get into a fuss over it. But 
then, we men make the laws, you know. 


Once in a while I try to get my wife 
to strike back, when the women get 
their newspaper castigations. ‘‘ Never 
mind, my dear,” she'll say, ‘* It'll be 
all right on the account books above.” 
«Yes, but I'd like to see some things 
set right on the books down here ;” and 
so would. Now, she can handle a pen 
equal to any of them, and I just long to 
see her shoulder arms, and set out, But 
never a bit of it! She could have done 
this thing a dozen times better than I’m 
doing it, but she won't. She says: 
“The fact is, we none of us do one- 
tenth of what we might. We make far 
too much ado about our sacrifices, too. 
If we'd let Christ cleanse our hearts 
from all selfishness and egotism, and 
constrain us te do our utmost to get the 
world to Himself, we might win thou- 
sands where we get now and then one. 
Perhaps the men do have all the good 
salaries, and the newspaper puffs, and 
the éclat, and perhaps they do try their 
best to get ahead of each other, and then 
turn round and exhort us to be meek, 
and humble, and unambitious, and all 
that; but, to their own Master they 
stand or fall. We must see to it that 
we have the eye single to God’s glory, 
and do our very best for Him.” And 
then, if 1 don’t use my masculine privi- 
lege, and interrupt her, and take the 
word, she’ll launch into a haratigue 
about what Christians could do if they’d 
all goto work, might and main, for the 
dear Lord, instead of standing off to 
watch each other, and make faces at 
each other. 

I'll tell you, I have rare advantages 
in the way of missionary lectures. Sud 
rosa, it was just the slightest relief 
when their head centre — whatever they 
call her — drew my wife out to pour her 
enthusiasm upon the heads and hearts 
of audiences all through our district. 
Considerable fine talk had been wasted 
on me that I always thought would do 
other folks a world of good. The dear 
little heart! She wouldn’t have budged 
a hair, with all her zeal, if I hadn't 
pushed her out. You see she'd got it 
so thorough!y beaten into her that she 
couldn’t do anything outside the home 
nest, that it took a miracle to get her 
on her feet before the people. It came 
pretty tough on me, I ean tell you, to 
have to crowd her out and hold up her 
courage while she did the work; but 
she’d roused me so thoroughly on the 
subject, and I saw so plainly that the 
world had had dry, cold, masculine dis- 
quisitions on its duty to the heathen till 


work. So what else could I do? She 
succeeded grandly. I never attended 
any such enthusiastic missionary meet- 
ings in my life. I just expected the 
Church would catch up this new idea, 
and elect a woman secretary, or some- 
thing of the sort; and when my wife 
was in their executive committee — or 
whatever they call it— and came home, 
and told me how they counted every 
dollar, and knew every item of every 
little expense, and would work and 
pray for hours to try and get at the ex- 
act facts in every little tangle, and kad 
had such voluminous correspondence 
with every Church that would help them 
a bit, and every missionary, and every 
girl that had the least idea of becoming 
one, I thought, surely the Church would 
use that carefulness, that attention to 
details, that zeal and knowledge, to 
the very best advantage. 


Well —there’s no use talking. My 
wife says we must make haste slowly. 
Let the women be faithful over the few 
things, and the broader chance will 
come by and by; and she isn’t sure 
but, that, after all, this plain, humble 
work is that*that counts most. in the 
long run. Then I tell her—the meek 
little goosie— that we men wouldn't 
stand it to know we cold do things, 
and never be allowed to try; we'd get 
up a revolution ; and then she hints that 
possibly we are not the wisest people in 
the world, and so the talk ends. 

Talk about ambition! I think I'm 
competent to speak to that question. 
Didn't I go to the electoral Conference ? 
Yes ; and didn’t I get elected to General 
Conference, and wasn’t it a tight pull? 
I watched the ministers in their elec- 
tions, and the General Conference 
work, of course. It didn’t quite all of 
it remind me of that injunction of St. 
Paul, ‘* In honor preferring one anoth- 
er.” 

For my part, I think it is high time 
we fell to exhorting each other on this 
ambition matter, and let the women 
alone. The good churchmen of Wes- 
ley’s time di’ all they could to keep 
laymen from preaching ; but when they 
found that Christ had put the Gospel 
into the hearts of common people, and 
it must have way, then they began to 
applaud their humility, and to advise 
them not to be ambitious, and aspire 
after Church distinctions. As if they 
had said, ‘‘ We are so much more im- 
peccable than you, we will sav¢ you 
the risk of orders, and honors, and sti- 
pends, and benefices. We are afraid 
you will lose your piety, and that wonld 
be an awful thing.” The Calvinistic 
Churches used to manifest the same 
tender concern about Methodists: 
“You are a humble, pious people. 
Your mission is tothe poor. You must 
not build colleges, and fine churches, 
for fear you will get proud and wicked.” 


thought that if Divine grace was' suffi- 
ciént to keep other people from pride 





it had grown used to them, and it need- 
ed a touch of woman’s tenderness, and 
her warm, magnetic zeal to stir. its 
pulses; and that that little body that 
was so shockingly missed every time 
she slipped off fora day, was just the 
one that the Lord had endowed for the 


elegant churches, and cultured people, 
and educated ministers, and, I believe, 
never so much earnest and successful 
effort to spread scriptural holiness over 


morbid, unsound piety, be it in the heart 
of men or women, that must be shut in 
a cloister, and live on crusts, for fear 
the world will get the start of it. 
Every man of us had better see to it 
that his own heart is free from. self- 
seeking and unholy ambitions, and then 
he will have strength to look after oth- 
ers. Above all, don’t let us forget what 
the Saviour said about the mote and the 
beam. 








WILLARD DELL. 


Not many miles from Old Orchard 
beach, where nature yet may hold a 
revel safe from the invasion of the axe 
and the plough, a narrow valley invit- 
ed us one summer day to its mossy seat 
and fern-embowered spring. Guarded 
by sentinel trees and quarried rock, it 
is free from irreverent iatrusion, but 
we were privileged, with dear friends, 
to enter and salute it, and more than 
all to give ita name. What fairy-folk 
have called it we may never know, 
nor will we disturb their enchantment ; 
but in these days when one may weave 
a national spell, it should bear a wom- 
an’s name; and the pleasantest to be 
thought of, and so we called it Willard 
Dell. 

Amid the harry and pressure of the 
great meeting, where with national 
and international delegates this West- 
ern lady came to talk of temperance, 
in August, 1876, we dedicated it. With 
a pleasant party of friends from many 
States, and from ‘‘ over the border,” she 
drank frém the spring, and poured a 
libation which should guard the place 
from the intrusion of strong drink, and 
devote it to royal honor. 

Heard it ever the voice of God be- 
fore? What strange response was 
that? Was it the echo of our summer 
song and evening prayer? Did the 
far off, lonely mother speak and bless 
her daughter ? Electric cords do bind 
us to each other, however they length- 
en, but this, verily, ‘‘ it was the voice of 
God” — His recognition of our vow of 
abstinence, and the mission to which 
we are dedicated. We hushed our 
hearts to hear it— ‘* My peace I leave 
with you, My peace I give unto you, 
not as the world giveth, give I unto 
you.” ‘ 

We went our several ways that sun- 
set hour, but the wildwood dell does 
hold a happy secret; its mossy cups do 
brim with gladness; the trees beyond 
the glade do broach it to each other. 
There was a revelation there, and our 
hallowed hearts are binding it to the 
glory of that setting day, and the finer 


music to the hour. 
mers find us there? 


Shall other sum- 








SCATTER THE LEAVES. 





BY REV. H. B. WARDWELL. 





Scatter the leaves, O autumn wind! 
Yellowing leaves from the beechen tree; 

Scarlet leaves from the maple rend, 
Orange leaves where the woodlands be. 


Scatter the leaves on your pinions cold! 
They are sere like my heart since my dar- 
ling died; 
My Me Harry, whom love could not 
old, 
For he passed with the boatman o’er 
death’s dark tide. 


We miss thee, all miss thee, my gentle boy, 
And oft in thy absence the warm tears 
fall; 
We miss the glad smile of thy heart’s fresh 
joy, 
When the morning glows or the shadows 
fall. 


Scatter the leaves, O autumn gale! 
The faded leaves o’er my darling’s rest; 
I know thou art gone where the flowers 
Lever fail, 


Still I long for thy presence tognake me 
blest. 


I long for the brightness that round thee 
played, ; 

Thy rich, glad laughter and footstep free ; 

Thy sorrows were mine, and the raptures 
that swayed 

Thy free, bounding spirit, as breezes the 
sea. 


Scatter the leaves that will bloom no more, 

Wind of the autumn, on pinions wild! 

I will think of the life of that fairer shore, 

And the city of light where God hath 
smiled, 


Thou art there, thou art there, with the 
angels bright! 

But why didst thon die in life’s opening 
glow? 

Oh, for a glance of thine eyes’ glad light, 

And the musical tones of thy voice’s rich 
flow! 





— 


FOR THE YOUNGEST READERS. 
“CAN'T HELP IT,” 


That was what Bert always said 
when any one blamed him for his 
careless ways. 

Susie came in one morning. ‘Oh, 
Bert!” she sobbed,, ‘‘,when you fed 
the rabbits, you left the door un- 
latched, and they came out, and ran 
all over my garden, and they have 
ruined my best plants.” 

_ “ Did they?” he said’; ** I’m real 
sorry, Sue; but. [can’t help it; I 
meant to shut the door, and I 
thought I did.” But poor Susie 
started for school with a very tear- 
fal face. 

_ **Bert!” called his mother, after 
he had caught the rabbits; “ there 
isa very stormy looking cloud in 
the south; you and Susie had bet- 





The Methodists — good, simple sonis —| tet stay this noon; your lurch is in| 


front of the pantry window.” So 
Bert put it in atin pail, and how 





these lands, as we have to-day. It is a| house. 
ground, and ran to his place. 


harmonies appealing like a strain of 


and walk the floor half the night. You|and arrogance, with colleges and fine | nice it did look, to be sure ; biscuit, 
needn't talk to me about the weaker sex! | churches, it would be sufficient for them.|and cold tongue, and sponge cake, 
Isn’t it my baby as much as hers? I/|The result is that we never had so many | ang two little apple turnovers. 


‘* Here comes Bert, just in time 


to pitch for us,” cried the ball- 
players, as he neared the school- 


He set the pail on the 


‘¢ Hadn’t you better leave it on the 
fence?” suggested one of the boys. 
** No; it’s all right;” but a hun- 
gry dog came up behind them, and 
when the bell rang nothing was left 
but the inside of the turnovers; for 
Bert had hurried away in the morn- 
ing without waiting for the cover. 

** Won’t Sue be very provoked, 
though?” he said to himself, ‘ but 
I can’t help it. Mr. Maloney ought 
not to starve his dog so.” 

The rain came, and at night he 
went into the kitchen to change his 
muddy shoes. He kicked them off, 
and one flew across the room into a 
basket of clean clothes, just folded 
for ironing. Every article that it 
touched would have to be washed 
over, 

** Oh, dear, that’s too bad, Bridg- 
et,” he said, ‘* but I can’t help it; I 
never once thought of its flying so 
far.” 

‘‘Can’t help it!” muttered the 
indignant Bridget; ‘‘ you mane that 
you don’t help it.” — Selected. 
REASON Wuy.— ‘‘Why were you 
not at the Sabbath-school this morn- 
ing?” 

«I did not have my new hat,” said a 
little girl that loved dress very much, 
“T did not get up in time to get 
ready,” said one that is not very indus- 
trious. 

‘*T did not know my lesson,” said 
one that would not study. 

*“*T had lost my book, and was all 
the morning hunting for it,” said a 
careless one. 

‘**T was playing, and forgot,” said a 
thoughtless boy. 

**It was too cold,” said a little girl 
with warm clothes and good shoes. 

‘* My teacher is hardly ever there, and 
I thought it of no use to go,” said one 
who wanted a teacher. 

‘*I went to the country, and did not 
got, back in time,” said an indifferent 
girl. 

a Iwas sick,” said a boy, who had 


eaten all the cake his mother had. — 
Youth's Companion. 


”’ 
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‘* THAY ‘AMEN’ AND THIT Down.” — 
Unfortunately for the Sunday-schools, 
there are anumber of middle-aged 
gentlemen, who, thinking themselves 
endowed by nature with ratorica) 
ability, visit Sunday-schools to display 
their speech-making qualities. These 
gentlemen are very properly termed 
Sunday-school bores, for they bore the 
children, bore the superintendent, bore 
the teachers, and bore every person 
with whom they are thrown in contact. 


four or five schools which he visited 
regularly, and. as regularly bored, 
ending his orations invariably with 
** Amen !” 

Visiting one of the schools during his 
regular rounds he made his appearance 
at the superintendent's desk, who, feel- 
ing greatly annoyed, yet out of cour- 
tesy, asked him if he desired to say a 
few words to the school. 

** Wa’al, yes, I'll say just a word or 
two!” and straightening himself up, 
with one hand on the corner of the desk, 
and the other feeling for pins at the 
bottom of his vest, he began: ‘* Wa’al, 
chil’un, yer superintendent wants me 
to speak to yer!” And feeling vigor- 
ously for pins. 

** Neow, what shall I say, what shal) 
I talk about ?” 

A bright little fellow, about four 
years of age, sitting in the front seat, 
who evidently had heard the orator be- 
fore, jumped to his feet and lisped out 
loud enough to be heard all over the 
school-room : 

“Thay ‘Amen’ and thit down!” 
The speaker collapsed.— Selected. 





Many souls that seem hardened and 
lost, only wait for their spring-time to 
show forth the richness and beauty 
folded within them. 








PLEASANTRIES. 
The Norwich Bulletin says, ‘‘A 
woman who makes a practice of bor- 
rowing'a quart of milk usually makes 
a pint of returning it.” 
“*I take my tex dis morning,” said a 
colpred preacher, ‘‘ from dat poetion 
ob de Scriptures whar de Postol Paul 
pints his pistol to de Fessions.” 
A bright little fellow whe had been 
told that God made everybody, was 
standing at a window looking out upon 
the street, and seeing a man passing 
with but one leg, earnestly called out, 
“*Mama, mama, come andsee! Here’s 
& man that God hasn’t finished.” 
A renowned clergyman lately 
preached rather a long sermon from 
the text, “Thou art weighed in the 
balance and found wanting.” After 
the congregation had listened about 20 
hour, some began to get weary and 
went out; others soon followed, great- 
ly to the annoyance of the minister. 
Another person started, thereupon the 
parson stopped in his sermon, and said, 
“« That’s right, gentlemen; as fast 25 
you are weighed, pass out.” He con- 
tinued his sermon at some length after 
that, but no one disturbed him by leav- 
ing. 
A train was carrying a clergym22 
and five or six youths, Who kept scofl- 
ing at religion and telling disagreca- 
ble stories. The good man endured it 
all, simply remarking as he got out, 
‘* We shall meet, again, my cbildren.” 
“| Why shall we meet again?” asked 
the leader of the band. “ Because } 
am a prison chaplain,” was the reply. 








One of these gentry had a round of 
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The Farm and Garden, 


A FARMER’S WIFE. 

Matilda Fletcher thus describes a 
farmer’s wife, who is not only beauti- 
ful and wise, but possesses several 
cardinal virtues in addition: ‘* The 
most beautifal woman I have ever 
known, was a farmer’s wife, who at- 
tended to the household duties fora 
family of four, and also assisted in 
gardening and the ‘light farm work; 
and yet I never saw her hands rough 
and red—I never saw even a freckle 
on her nose. Impossible! you say; 
how did she manage? 1 never asked 
her; but she had some envious neigh- 
bors who went slouching around with 
red, scaly hands, sunburnt faces, and 
their hair matted with dust and oil, 
who let me into the dreadful secret. 
They informed me, with an ominous 
shake of the head, that she was the 
proudest minx that ever lived, that she 
actually wore India rubber gloves when 
she used the broom and scrubbing- 
brush, and always when she worked out- 
doors; that she had a bonnet made of 
oil silk, completely covering the head, 
face, and neck, leaving only apertures 
for seeing and breathing, thus securing 
perfect freedom from san, wind, and 
dust. Did you ever hear of such de- 
pravity ? She also fastened her dish- 
cloth to a stick, so that she need not 
put her bands in hot water. For the 
same reason she accomplished her 
laundry work with machine and wring- 
er. And then to see her inthe after- 
noon tricked out in a fashionable white 
dress, with a bright-colored ribbon at 
her throat, and a rose in her hair, enter- 
taining in the parlor, as though she 
was the greatest lady in the land, was 
more than their patience could endure. 
And her husband! He had such a satis- 
fied expression that it was a perfect ag- 
gravation to ordinary people to look at 
him. He deserved to be happy, be- 
cause he encouraged and helped her to 
cultivate beauty in herself, her family, 
and her home; and 1 don’t know but 
her success principally belonged to him, 
because he brought all the new inven- 
tions that could lighten her labors, and 
all the delicate and pretty things she 
needed to adorn her home, and when 
she was sick he wouldn’flet her touch 
work until she was well and strong.”— 
Selected. 





SAVE THE JARS.— The following is 
a reliable plan to prevent the breaking 
of glass jars while being filled with the 
hot fruit: Simply fold up a towel or 
other similar cloth toa size suitable, 
dipping it in cold water, and setting 
the fruit jar on it during the process of 
filling. Glass only breaks from heat 
because one part expands faster than 
another, and in this case the wet towel 
prevents the bottom from expanding 
until the can is about full. The fruit 
will then heat the towel and expand, 
but the top is ready to expand with it. 

SCIENTIFIC, 
THE U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE. 

Of all the several executive depart- 
ments under the Government, there is 
probably none in whose operations the 
public at large feel a deeper interest 
than the U. S. Patent Office; nor, with 
the single exception of the Post Office 
Department, is there one which so di- 
rectly and generally concerns the peo- 
ple of this country. It is certainly 
within the limits to say that nine- 
tenths of the industrial interests of this 
country depend for their support, if not 
for their very existence, on the Ameri- 
can patent system. This system 
wholly supports the mechanical manu- 
factures of this country, and its benefi- 
cent results are scarcely less apparent 
in the domain of agriculture; and the 
farmers all over the land are waking 
up tothe importance and necessity of 
supplying themselves with the latest 
improvements in the various mowing, 
reaping, and harvesting machines; 
and the old sneers at ‘ book-farming ” 
are succeeded by acknowledgments of 
the immediate benefit to be derived 
from careful perusal of well-conducted 
agricultural journals, and the use of 
the latest pattern of approved tools. 
Therefore, a brief outline of the organ- 
ization and unprecedented growth of 
the U. S. Patent Office, will not be de- 
void of interest to any class of your 
readers. The history of this bureau 
commences with the law of 1790, 
passed during the second session of the 
first Congress, only a year after the 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, which in its first. arti- 
cle had provided the necessary author- 
ity for Congress to secure by appropri- 
ate legislation proper protection for in- 
ventors in the enjoyment of the exclu- 
sive right, for a specified time, to their 
inventions. This law of 1790 provided 
that applications for patents should be 
made to the Secretaries of State and 
War, and to the Attorney-general of 
the United States. Hence the Patent 
Office long remained a bureau, under 
the control of these departments, to 
which it jointly belonged, until the or- 
ganization of the Department of the 
Interior, to which it was attached, and 
in which it still remains. 

Changes were made in the matter of 
patents until 1836, when began what is 
more distinctly termed the American 
system, of which we are so justly 
proud, and which a]] Europe acknowl- 
edges to be the most perfect system yet 
tried. It provided a commissioner and 
one examiner. In 1852. the number of 
examiners had been increased to six, 
and additions have since been made 
from time to time as the business de- 
manded. The fees were also then set- 
tled upon the present basis. The same 
act provided for the rooms for models, 
and thus was laid the foundation for 
the Model Room of the Patent Office, 
which is now classed as one of the 
priacipal places of interest in Washing- 
ton. 

The office suffered a great loss and 
drawback by the destruction of all its 











records through the fire which oe- 
curred that year, Congress purchased 
in 1810 a building large enough to al- 
low six rooms for the Post Office, and 
three for the Patent Office, which 
structure, with its priceless records, 
was entirely consumed. It is said that 
the only volume saved was through the 
instrumentality of W. T. Steiger, chief 
clerk at that time, and who has re- 
cently presented it to the office. 

From 1790 to 1823 there were issued 
1,819 patents, and the business of the 
office has increased from 1837, in 
which year only 435 patents were 
granted, and $29,289 received, and 
$33,506 expended, to 1875 when 16,- 
288 patents were issued, $743,453 re- 
ceived, and $721,657 expended. The 
sum demanded for fees was little more 
than necessary to bear the actual ex~- 
penses, the object not being to make 
the office a source of revenue to the 
Government, Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, the bureau has been not 
only self-sustaining, but remunerative ; 
and although $319,000 was withdrawn 
from the fees towards erecting a build- 
ing, still a gain of $886,909 has been 
realized in about forty years — an ay- 
erage of nearly $30,000 per year. The 
cost ef the building was over two mil- 
lions of dollars. ( 


It will be readily seen that the 
growth and prosperity of almost every 
department of industry has been largely 
dependent upon patented inventions, 
such as the steam-engine, the cotton- 
gin, the electric telegraph, the mower 
and reaper, and the sewing machine. 
The rapid growth of photography and 
photo-lithography cannot be contem- 
plated without wonder and admiration, 
and without thanking the Almighty 
that we have been permitted to live in an 
age when such wondrous progress has 
been made in all the arts and sciences. 
And while much may be said against 
monopolies, at the same time we must 
consider that, asa nation, we are per- 
manently advancing in wealth and 
prosperity ; for, while the aim is to re- 
ward the ingenuity of the inventor, the 
country at Jarge is benefited by intro- 
ducing new machines and methods 
which soon become public property. 
The present system may have its de- 
fects, but the object of all wise legisla- 
tion should be to improve, and not to 
retard or destroy. Our system is al- 
ready the recognized model for the 
world, The alliance of patents with 
the progress of the industrial arts is so 
intimately interwoven that any attempt 
to molest, restrict, tamper, or limit the 
scope of the former, by unwise legisla- 
tion, must disastrously affect the latter. 
Wide-spread information is needed to 
properly appreciate this great institu- 
tion, and the Official Gazette, published 
weekly by the Patent Office, in place 
of the old form of annual ‘‘ Patent Of- 
fice Reports,” is one of the most effi- 
cient means to thisend. The work of 
the office is increasing so rapidly that 
the force must be increased, and the 
salaries of the offiters made sufficient 
to keep able and skilled men in the ser- 
vice. ‘Fhe examiners are, generally, 
men of distinguished ability and untir- 
ing industry, but their number is inad- 
equate to properly and promptly dis- 
charge the duties demanded of them. 
Instead, however, of this fact being 
appreciated or comprehended by the 
present Democratic House of *‘ reform ” 
and “retrenchment,” the appropria- 
tion was cut down, and the number of 
examiners reduced, so that already the 
work is each day falling behind, the 
entire force of the office having been 
reduced about one-fifth from what it 
was a year ago. Orders for copies 
pour in, but the force being so crip- 
pled, it is impossible to furnish them, 
or to transact other business, as 
promptly as heretofore. The fees have 
increased about $14,000 a month over 
last year, being now about $75,000 per 
month. 

It is this money of inventors that 
supports the office; in return, their ap- 
plications should receive prompt atten- 
tion, and thorough and efficient exam- 
ination. To take possession of this 
fund, and then furnish half-paid, and 
consequently imperfect, service, is a 
fraud on inventors, and the erroneous 
issue of one single patent (and over 
three hundred patents, on an average, 
are issued every week) may involve 
the loss of ten times the amount of the 
annual salary of an examiner. 

This reduction has been protested 
against universally by the leading man- 
ufacturers and inventors of the coun- 
try, and scores of letters come daily 
from them, asking, if necessary, that 
the fees be increased, so that the busi- 
ness can be kept up, as they would 
prefer.to pay an extra amount, rather. 
than have their work delayed. But 
this could net be done. It is but sim- 
ple justice that this great wrong should 
be corrected at the next session of Con- 
gress, so that, before the close of this, 
our Centennial year, an impetus may 
be given to our manufacturers and. 
home products, thus encouraging to in- 
creased vigor the inventive skill of the 
nation. Topas. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 13. 








Obituaries. 


Etyrra F. WARREN was born in 
Taunton, Mass., Sept, 23, 1836, and 
died in Chelsea, Mass., July 24, 1876. 

Sister W. was converted in January, 
1848, in Chelsea, and joined the Park 
St. Methodist Charch (now the Walnut 
St.), of which she was a faithful mem- 
ber until her death, She was one of those 
characters, so busy, constant and abun- 
dant in her labors, that it was impossi- 
ble to estimate her worth till she was 
missed from the circle in which she 
moved. Few were more busy in worldly 
things. For twenty-two years she went 
to Boston almost every week-day, and 
engaged earnestly in business. She was 
so prompt that she was rarely, if ever, 





of a > I 7 
known to be too late to take the ferry 
boat in all that time. She was so 
methodical that her family knew al- 
most positively when and how she would 
perform ber work. 

For nearly sixteen years she had the 
charge of the infant class in Walnut St. 
bares and cosetagied ay zie skill 
and energy rare aled. When seen 
with het little Sacguin the class-room, 
concert, or elsewhere, it was evident to 
all that the teacher and class were per- 
fectly delighted with each other. er 
liberality was as marked as her energy, 
and many of her class were supplied 
with clothing paid for from her own 
purse, and made by her own hands. 
During her entire connection with the 
infant school she was absent from them 
but three Sabbaths, with the exception 
of fourteen weeks by a severe #lness. 
Though she was seen most with the in- 
fant class, this work was not a specialty 
with her. She did what she thought 
was her duty everywhere. Many per- 
forming the tasks she did daily, would 
excuse themselves from most of the 
means of grace; but she attended 
e@hurch morning, afiernoon and even- 
ing nearly every Sunday, and was al- 
most always at the class and week- 
night prayer-meetiogs. The grand se- 
cret of her success as a Christian worker 
doubtless lay in the fact that she lived 
by rule. 

The following resolutions were found 
among her papers after her death: ** I 
solemnly promise, by the help of God, 
1, To observe regular seasons of secret 
prayer morning and evening; 2. To 
attend one weekly prayer-meeting or 
more, if I have strength to get there; 
8. I will stand up for Jesus always and 
everywhere; 4. I will try to save at 
least one soul each year; 5. I will 
engage in no amusement where my 
Saviour cannot be a guest.” 

Excellent resolutions! Her sublime 
life was squared by the Gospel rule. 
She was very evenly balanced, not de- 
monstrative, but quiet, firm and genial ; 
and as we look back, we are astonished 
at what she accomplished. 

She was also a woman of strong faith. 
To cheer a disheartened one, she once 
said, ‘‘This is my verse, when dis- 
couraged: ‘Wait on the Lord! be of 
good courage, and He shall strengthen 
thy heart. Wait, I say, on the Lord,’” 
She cheerfully waited on the Lord, ex- 
pecting He would strengthen her heart 
and bless all her labors. This gave her 
courage, enabled her always to be hope- 
ful herself, and aided her to spread sun- 
shine in the pathway of others. Her 
faith took away all fear of death, and 
enabled her to anticipate the future with 
great joy. She was heard to say that 
she loved ‘‘to attend a faneral, and 
look into the coffin and see the quiet 
sleeper.” Spiritual things werg glori- 
ous realities to her, and life was but the 
antechamber in which she was putting 
on her spiritual robes, preparatory to 
the grand meeting at the great mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. She was 
fond of poetry, especially that which 
was of a deep spiritual character, or 
had reference to death and the fature. 
The following was her last selection, 
which she read the Sabbath evening 
before her death, and proposed to copy 
and preserve. It seemed prophetic of 
what followed. 


THE MASTER'S CALL. 
They tell me a solemn story, but it is not sad 


to me, 
For YY its sweet unfolding my Saviour’s love 


see. 

They say that at any moment the Lord of life 
may come 

To lift me up from this cloud-land, into the 
light of home. 


They say I may have no warning, I may not 
even hear 

The rustling of His garments as He softly 
draweth near; 

Suddenly — in a moment — upon my ear may 
full 

The summons to leave our homestead, to 
answer the Master’s call. 


Perhaps He will come in the noontide of 
some bright and suuny day, 

When, with dear ones all around me, my life 
seems bright and gay; 

Pleasant must be the patifway, easy the 
shining road, 

Up from this dimmer sunlight into the light 
of God. 


Perhaps He will come in the stillness of the 
mild and quiet night, 

When the earth is calmly sleeping ’neath the 
moonbeamys’ silvery light, 

When the stars are softly shining o’er slum- 
bering land and sea — 

Perhaps, in that holy stillness, the Master 
will come for me. 


I think I would rather hear it — that voice 
so low and sweet — 

Calling me out from the shadows, my blessed 
Lord to meet, 

Up through the glowing splendors ofa starry, 
earthly night, 

To see the “ King in His beauty ” in a land 
of purer light. 


She retired in her usual health that 
Sabbath evening. On the following 
morning, when ber sister went to call 
her, she found she had fallen asleep in 
Jesus. As the clothing of the peaceful 
sleeper was not even ruffled, her spirit 
doubtless fled before the king of terrors 
had a chance to grapple with her. 


“Up through the glowing splendor of a 
starry, earthly night, 
To see the ' King in His beauty’ in a land 
of purer light.” 


Mrs. SarAg A. Moore, wife of Judah 
Moore, died in Wilmington, Vt., Aug. 
8, 1876, aged 60 years, 

Sister M. made a public profession of 
religion in 1843, and united with the 
Methodist Church. For many years she 
was an invalid, seldom leaving ber own 
home. Consequently she was intimately 
known to but few; yet to these she en- 
deared- herself by many acts of love 
and excellent qualities of heart. Her 
companion, with whom she had jour- 
neyed for thirty-four years, is left to 
mourn her loss. May he find abundant 
consolation in Him whom he has chosen 
for his portion, and who “ doeth all 
things well!” 

Mrs. Mary BUTTERFIELD, wife of 
Judge E. T. Butterfield, died in Wil- 
mington, Vt., July M, 1876, aged 69 


ears. 

. Sister B. gave her heart to the Saviour 
when about 18 years of age, and united 
with the Freewill Baptist Church in 
Hinsdale, N.H.; but after her mar- 
riage and removal to Wilmington, Vt., 
being deprived of the privilege of a 
home among that people, she united 
with the Methodist Church, of which 


‘she continued a faithful member until 


her death. From her conversion she 
was known as an active and zealous 
Christian. She delighted to frequent 
the house of God and join in His wor- 
ship, even after the infirmities of age 
rendered it necessary for her to be car- 
ried thither, When deprived of this 
privilege by a protracted sickness, grace 
enabled her to triumph over the trial 
and say, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” ; 
She believed | in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
died triumphant in this faith, and has 


‘gone to her reward. A companion and 


five children, sons and daughters,mourn 
their loss. May they all ** like 
precious faith,” and meet her in heaven! 
Geo. F. BUCKLEY. 
Wilmington, Vt. 
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CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED, 
SCHENCK’s PULMONIC SYRUP, 
SCHENCK’s SEA WEED TONIC, 
SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


Are the oaly medicines that will cure Pulmon- 
ary Consumption. 

Frequently medicines that will stop a cough will 
occasion the death of the patient; they lock up 
the liver, stop the circulation of tle blood, hem- 
orrhage jollows, and in fact, they clog the action 
of the very organs that caused the cough. 

Liver Complaint aud Dyspepsia are the causes 
of two-thirds of the cases of Consumption. Many 
persons complain of a dull pain in the side, con- 
stipation, coated tongue, paix in the shoulder- 
blade, feelings of drowsiness and restlessness, the 
food lying heavily on the stomach, accompanied 
with acidity and belching up of wind, 

These symptoms usually originate from a dieor- 
dered condition of the stomach or a torpid liver. 

Persons so affected, if they take one or two heavy 
colds, and if the cough in these cases be suddenly 
checked, will find the stomach and liver clogged, 
remaining torpid and inactive,and almost before 
they are aware the lungs are a muss of sores, and 
ulcerated, the result of which is death, 

Scheuck’s Pulmoniec Syrup is an expectorant 
which does not contain opium or anything calcu- 
lated to check a cough suddenly. 

Schenck’s Sea Weed Tonic dissolves the food, 
mixes with the gastric juices of the stomach, aids 
digestion, and creates a ravenous appetite. 

When the bowels are costive, skin saliow, or 
the symptoms otherwise of a bilious terdency, 
Schenck’s Mandrake Pills are required. 

These medicines are prepared only by 

J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. corner Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila, 
And are for sale by all druggists and dealers, 
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THE MEDICINE THAT GURES 


VEGETINE. 





Taking into consideration the character of its 
vouchers, the history of its cures and the immense 
increasing demand, VEGETINE may be fairly en- 
titled the leading mevicine of the age. 

For Scrofula in the blood, VEGETINE is an in- 
fa'lible remedy, and no person need suffer from 
tumors, vicers, and all diseases arising from im- 
pure blood, if VEGETINE is used according ‘0 di- 
rections. There is not a case of Scrofua in exist- 
ence that VEGETINE will not cure, provided, how- 
ever, the vital functions have not lost their power 
of action, all that may be said te the contrary not 
withstanding. 

VEGETINE is pleasant to the taste, mild in its 
influence, and absolute in its action on diseas , as 
the following unquestionable evidence will show, 





PAID NEARLY 


$400.001! 


JANUARY 2, 1875. 
H. R. STEVENS, EsaQ.: 


Dear Sir: When about six months 0111 was vac: 
cinated. The parties who were vaccinated from 
the same virus died from the humor. The humor 
sp: ead over me to such an extent that I was rolled 
in bran to prevent me from scratching my person. 
The disease finally settledin my head. I remained 
in this condition about twenty years, troubled all 
the time with sores breaking in my head and dis- 
charging corruption from my ear. At this'timea 
small kernel appeared on my neck, gradually in- 
creasing in size until a tumor formed of such im- 
mense : ize I could see it by turning my eyes down- 
ward, All this time I was taking various remedies 
for my blood without any substantial -enefit. 

I then went to a promineat physician of Boston, 
who, during his treatment of six months. lanced 
the tumer eight times, which cost me nearly $400. 
This left me with a rough, aggravated sore, with- 
outat all diminishing the size of thetumor, andina 
sickly, feeble condiiion, I consulted another phy- 
sician in Natick, who, after considerable time, suc- 
ceeding in healing the sore without reducing the 
size. At this point | commenced to use VEGETINE, 
through the earnest persuasion of afriend. After 
I had taken this medicive about ene week I ex- 
perienced wonderful sensations. My whole body 
seemed to be unde: going a radical change, until, 
finally, the tumor broke and discharged frightfu! 
quantities. From this time it decreased in size 
until the bunch disappeared, but my neck still bears 
the ugly sear; of the sore and lance. I am now 
healthy and strong and able tc work every day. 

I will also mention that I have been an acute suf 
ferer from tnflammatory rheumaiism ever since I 
canr ber, untile ing the use of VEGE- 
TINE, when almost immediately all rheumatic 
pains ceased. This statement I volunteer for the 
purpose of benefiting other suffering humanity, 
and you will confer a favor by giving it as much 
publicity as thought proper. Very gratefully, 


Q.M. SAVELS, Ashland, Mass. 





What is Vegetine ? 


It is a compound extracted from barks, roots and 
herbs. Itisnuature’sremedy. Itis perfectly hat m- 
less from any bad effect upon the system. It is 
nourishing and strengthening. It acts directly 
upon the blood. It quiets the nerveus system, It 
gives you a good, sweetsleep at night. [tisa great 
panacea for our aged fathers and mothers, for it 
gives them strength, quiets their nerves, and gives 
them nature’s sweet sleep —as has been proved 
by many an aged person. It is the great Blood 
Purifier. It is a soothing remedy for ourchildren. 
It has relieved and cured thousands, It is very 
pleasant to take; every child likes it. It relieves 
and cures all diseases originating from impure 
blood. Try the VEGETINE. Give it a fair trial, 
for your complaints; then vou will say to your 
friend, neizhror and acquaintance, “Try it; it 
has cured me.” 


Report from a Practical Chemist and 
Apothecary. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1874, 
Dear Sir: This is to certify that I have sold at 
retail 15445 dozen (1852 bottles) of your VEGETINE 
since April 12, 1870, and can truly say that it has 
given the best satisfaction of any remedy for the 
complaints for which it is recommended, that I ever 
sold. Scarcely a day passes without some of my 
customers testifying to its merits on themselves 
or their friends. I am perfectly cognizant of sev- 
eral cases of Scrofalous Tumors being cured by 
VEGETINE alone, n this vicinity. 
Very respectfully yours, 
AI. GILMAN, 468 Broadway 


To H. R. STEVENS, EsqQ.: 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
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Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
For all the purpose of a amily Physic, 








CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dy PP i ’ ind ti 


Dysentery, Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Headache, Ery- 
sipelas, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Eruptions and Skin Dis- 
eases, Biliousmess, Liver 
Complaint, Dropsy, Tetter, 
Tumors and Salt Rheum, 
Worms, Gout, Neuralgia 
asa Dinner Pill,and Purify- 





ing the Blood, 
are the most congenial purgative yet perfected. 
Their effects abundantly show how much they excel 
all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful tocure. They purge out the foul hu- 
mors of the blood: they stimulate the sluggish or 
dtsordered organs into aciion: and they impart 
bealth and tone to the whole bein, They cure not 
only the every day complaints o: ore body, but 
formidable and dangerous diseases. ost skilful 
physicians, most eminent clergymen, and our 
best citizens, send certificates of cures performed, 
and of great benefits derived from these Pills, 
They are the safest and best pbysic for children, 
because mild as well ae effectual. ing sugar 
coated, they are easy to take: and being purely 
vegetable, they are entirely harmless. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 


IN MEDICINE. 





PROF, RAINBOW'S 
Rupture Cure Truss 


No Steel Springs! 
4 Vo Woot Pads! No 


com Z 

It fits like a glove and 
can be worn with as little dis- 
comfort. Call on, or address 
+ withstamp, M. LINCOLN, 
*° ‘No. 8Hamilton Place, (Room 
10) Bostwu, 48s. 186 


DR. BIRMINGHAM, 


Native Botanical Blood Physician, and all diseases 
that nature is beir to. 

Correct examivations without cost,and e re- 
sult of the medicine can be seen at the office, 

63 Cambridge St., cor. Cham bers, Bos- 
ton. Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursday. 














Office hoursfrom 9 A, M.to2? P, M. 1% 
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The undersigned would call tion th 
Fall Stock of AG seutidtion LY Coase 
Six aways, Coupees, Carryalls and Top 


-seat Rotk 
Buggies in all the latest styles, of superior work- 
; ‘ 


bg roy 
+ napa toed = times. Me 
@ are a re 
riage o P eye to build any style of Car- 
e ng iva ranc! 
consistent with the usé of first-c! 
Faeroe pt ° class stock and 


Carriages sent for an returned t rt of 
the city. Hage ge bs 


JAMES HALL & SON, 
234 No. 21 Hawkins Street, 


THE WEED SEWING MACHINE CO. 


OUT-RIVAL all 
other companies in the 
Production of 


SEWING MACHINES, 
THEIR 

im improved Centennial, 
Family Favorite, 
for household use, 
is unequaled. 
They run easy, 
rapidand quietly. 
Will sew cotton, 
linen or siin with equal facility. Are 
very easy to learn and take care of. 


It does not cost more than ten per cent. as much 
to keep them in yd for ten yeaas, as for auy 
other machine in the market. 

Liberal i.ducements to working agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 
18 Avon Street. Boston. 


JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager. 
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Original, Reliable, Safe, 


INSIDE LINE. 


TO BANGOR, MT. DESERT, ELLS- 
WORTH, DEER ISLAND, WIN- 


TER HARBOR AND MACHI- 
AS, RAILROAD AND 
STEAMBOAT. 


Steamer CITY of RICHMOND, Capt. Kliby, 
willleave Portland every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday evening, at 10 o’clock, for Bangor and in- 
termediate landings. The CITY of RICH- 
MOND connects at Rockland, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day mornings with, 

Steamer CHARLES HOUGHTON, for 
North Haven, Deer Isle, Mt. Desert and Winter 
Harbor, and Saturday morning for Deer Isle and 
Ellswerth. 

Steamer LEWISTON, Capt, Deering, will 
leave Portiand Tuesday and Friday evenings, at 
10 o’clock, for Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, Machias- 
port and intermediate landings. 

Tickets for sale at offices of Eastern and Boston 
and Maine Railroads, and on board Sanford Line 
of Steamers (which connect every trip at Rock- 
land), State rooms and tickets for sale at 214 
Washington Street. 
J. W. RICHARDSON, Agent, 

CYRUS STURDIVANT, Gen’l Agt. 
220 Portland, Me. 


WINTHROP WROUGHT IRON 


FURNACE, 


The Most Powerful, Economical and 
the Easiest Managed Heater Made. 


done as low as is 



















Improved for the Fall and Winter 
OF 1876. 


Clinkerless Grate & Handy Dust Flues, 


Making the WINTHROP by far the most de- 
sirable Furnace in market. All in wantshould not 
fail to see this superior Furnace. 


Our NEW PORTABLE RANGE of the 


RRIAGES 


=... 


A Cluster 


. FOR 





) 





Mrs. U. 8. Grant, Wash, &t. Nicholas Hotel, N. Y. 
Gen.O, E.Babcock ,Wasb.' Gen.O.0. Howard Wash. 
Gen W.H. Belkna WwW. Bi -E 8. Janes, N. Y. 
Ch. Justice 8. P. Chase, | Rev.Ur.Jobn McClintock. 
Adm. D. D. Porter,Wasb.| Dr. Jas. Cummins, Conn. 
C, Delano, Sec, Int. Rv. 
P. M.G@. Creswell, Wash./T. 8. Arthur, Phila. 
Rev.0. K.Tigesr, ae D.J. Chambers, Phila. 
Bobert Bonner, N. Y. At.-Gen. Williams, Wash. 
Grand Cent. Hotel, N. Y.| Rv.J.M.Waiden,Chicago. 
Gen. Alvord, U.S, Army. 


“Bradbury Pianos,” ad 


instruments that we have seen. It has “nore than 

are proposing to purchase a piano. 

to hear mine talk and sing.” 
Bishop Ames pee: “My we cea ep A hee is found 

promised, and is in all respects, inr 

sired Yours, traly 


Dr. 
family more and more in love with it.” 


Dr. J. H. Vincent: * For family worship, social 
musical entertainments, give me, in preference to 
excels in singing qualities.” 


The best manufactured; warrented for six years. 


Send for illustrated price list. 


158 


‘Have Manufactured and in use over 14,000 Instruments. 


Y.| Dr. J. M, Re 


of Golden Opinions 


The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adapta- 
tion to the human voice as an accompaniment, 


| owing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and 


powerful singing tones, 
2” From personal acquaintance with this firm, 
we can endorse them as worthy of the fullest con- 


fidence of the public, We are using the Bradbury 


Pianos in our families, and they give entire satis« 
faction. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation im 
sending for their illustrated price list and order- 


+ ing trom it, or to order, second-hand Pianos or Ore 


gans. They are reliable. 

Rv.R.M.Hatfeld.Cinn.O.) Rey. A. J, 

Rv.L. B.Bugbie, Cun. 0. Rev. DanielCarry, DD: 
v.W. 


N.Y. . 
Dr. C.N-Sims, Balt., Ma| Rev: Thomas Geogae’ 





W.M.Punshon,Lond,' 


to us, at his office in New York. We heartily commend his announcements to such o 


Baltimore, Md., Jan., 1874 
E. 0. Haven says: ** My Bradbury Piano continues to grow better every day, and myself and 


Dr. Jas. bone. wre Carlisle, Pa.: “My Bradbury is splendid.” 


mosthly instaliments received for the same. Old pianos taken in exchange; cas 
Second- hand pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos tuned and repaired 


Organs and Melodeons to Clergymen, Sabbath-schools and Clrurches supplied at a liberal discount. 


Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, N.Y | Dr. Dan. Wise, N.Y. 

Philip Philips,N. ¥. N. |Sands-st. Chureh Pilyne 

Rey. Alf. Cookman, N.Y.| Bishop Merrill, St. Paul, 

Rev. J. E. Cookman,N.Y.|Bishop 1. W. Wiley. 

Cee eee ane Pa, wand 8. Inskip, ¥. Y. 
5 . Chicago, -L. heoc. 

Rey. E. O, Haven, B'kiyn. — a 





Rev. Bradford K. Peirce says: We have had for more than three years in our home on 
vertised in our paper by Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith, its Coacheheee 

Its tone and touch are admirable, the former being full and sweet, and the latter grateful to the p:r- 

former. It preserves its pitch and tune in a remarkable manner, and altogether is one of the it 


fulfilled the promise of Mr. Smith when be sold it 
f our readers as 


Dr. T, DeWitt Talmage: **Kriend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are all orthodox; you ought 


after severe test and trial to be equal to all you 


ness Of tone and singing qualities. everything that could be de- 
E. R. AMEs.” 


Bishop Simpson says: * After a trial in his familv for years, for beauty of fi 
and for splendid quality of tone, our Bradbury Piano cannot be equaled ” nish and workmanship, 


gatherings, the Sabbath-schools and all 
all others, the sweet-toned Bradbury Fn ma fe 


Pianos to let, and rent ogee parehased, 
paid for the same. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH, 


Late Supt. for and successor to WM. B, BRADBURY, No. 14 E. lith Street, bet. Broadway and 5th Ave- 
nue, N. ¥. Factory, corner Raymond & Willoughby Sts., Brooklyn. 


ALFRED NEWHALL, 


Agent for Boston and vicinity. 





ANNON'S WHOLESALE CARD 


HOUSE 712 Washington Street. 


Visiting Cards printed from Nickel Silver 
Type. 35 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 
Snow Flake, Marble, Repp or Damask, or 6 Glass, 
or 6 Floral, 10 cents, and 1-cent stamp, by mail, or 
furnished youin 5 minutes, or the whole 120 cards, 
in all,60 cents and two8-cent stamps. All other kinds 
correspondingly low, 60high-priced cards, no two 
alike, 50 cents; three packs $1. Iam supplying 
the trade in all directions, and with new machines 
shall soon be able to print six millions per month. 
The cards shall be perfect and satisfactory inevery 
respect. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, Price 
T ist, etc.. to agents, 10 cents. 


206 W.C. CANNON, Boston, Mass. 


BEREAN SERIES 


Sunday-School Lessons. 


—_—— 


FOURTH QUARTER. 

The 4th quarter of the Series for 1876 is 12 Les- 
sons upon the Early Church. 

Those who wish to begin now may subscribe for 
3, months. 

BEREAN LEAF — 5% cents per year. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL —55 cts. per year. 

PICTURE LESSON PAPER — 2% cts. per year. 

LEAF CLUSTER — $1.00 per quarter. 

SCHOLAR’S QUARTERL Y—5 cts, per quarter. 

NORMAL CLASS MAGAZINE — $1.50 per year, 
at the seme rates for less than a year. 

THE BEST HELP. 


WHEDON'S COMMENTARY — Vol.'3, Acts, and 
Romans — Price $1.75. 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
New England Methodist Depository, 
240 38 Bromfield Street, Bost 











seme name is a model of beauty and excell 
combined, and has several improvements not found 
in any other, Be sure and see the 


WINTHROP RANGE. 


** Beautiful! Beautifal!” is what the 
ladies say who have seen our nobby WINe- 
THROP PARLOR. 


Call and see these standard goods at our NEW 
STORE, 


52 Union Street, 
242 DIGHTON FURNACE CO. 


Gas Fixtures! 


N, W. TURNER & CO. 


Nos. 27 and 29 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


(Opposite Wesleyan Hall.) 
240 


ECONOMY AND HEALTH. 


Doctor Johnson’s Health Lifts only cost $30. 
They are on exhibition and for sale at the Conpre- 
gational House, Beacon Street, Boston, The Lift 
isa neat, portable parlor ornament; alittle beauty 
anda plete Gy jum in itself. 


JOHN SULLY, AGENT, 
216 Cor. Beacon and Somerset Sts. Boston 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD, well- 
known throughout New England asthe WHITES1, 
FLNEST and BEST. 

LEAD TAPE, %-in, wide,on reels, for Cur- 


tain Sticks, 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2 to Sinches wide 
on reels for Builders. 
LEAD PIPE, of any size or thickness. 
Atlowest marke? prices for goods of equal quality. 
FRANCIS BROWN, Treasurer, Salem, Mass. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


OUR FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS on 
im proved real estate offer the best security to par- 
ties desiring a safe, prompt and profladle inyest- 
ment. 

We loan our property worth at least three times 
the amount of the loan, and collect interest and 
remit to lender free of exchange. 

We have had several years experience in this 
business in this State and are in a position to make 
safe and profitable investments. 

Interest payable semi-annually. Ample and 
satisfactory security in all cases. 

Serd to us for **Investor’s Guide.” 


JOHN D. KNOX, & CO. Bankers, 
158 Topeka, Kansas. 


GENUINE GRAB ORCHARD SALTS.” 


THE MILDEST AND BEST GENER- 
AL PURGATIVE IN USE. Endorsed by 
the highest medical men ip the United States. Per- 
sons suffering costiveness of the bowels or 
torpid liver, will find ready relief by the use of 
these Salts. None genuine except those put upin 
bottles with the label of the Crab Orchard Springs 

Company. J. B. WILDER & CO., or 


Salts 

Louisville, Ky. 

CUTAVAGO cures Pimples, Blackheads 
Ringworm, Baldness, Scall- 

Head, Barber's Itch. and all Stin Diseases, New 

Specific! $1.abottie. Circular Free, Address, 

Dr. E, C, ABBEY, Buffalo, N, Y. 232 


























@year, Send stamp to 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Tuere were twenty-five traveling Meth- 
odist preachers, and 4,921 Methodist mem- 
bers in America. Now there are nineteen 
thousand traveling preachers— about twen- 
ty-five thousand local preachers, and more 
than three millions of members, holding 
the largest denominational Church property 
in the country, and sending missionaries 
to the four quarters of the world, The 
like progress was never known before. 
How it has been effected is an interesting 
questiou, which Dr. Porter’s late ** C/om- 
prehensive History ” ¢/ear- 
ly and authoritatively answers. It also 
gives the marvelous history of Methodism, 
in all other parts of the world, since its 
beginning in 1739. 

Let it be read by every Methodist this 
CENTENNIAL YEAR. Published by Hircx- 
Price $1 75, the cheap- 
est volume in the market. 

For Sale by 

J.P. MAGEE, 
224 38 Bromfieid Street, Boston. 


cock & WALDEN. 
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For ROCKLAND, CAMDEN, BELFAST 
SEARSPORT, BUCKSPORT, WINTERPORT, 
HAMPDEN AND BANGOR. 

The eteamer Cambridge, J.P. Johnson, master, 
till further notice, will lkave Foster’s wharf, as 
above. every TUESDAY and FRIDa Y EVENING, 
at 5 o'clock; and the steamer KATAHDIN, W. R. 
Roix, master, every MONDAY and THUR>DAY 
EVENING, at5 o’cloek, 





Steamers leaving Boston on Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Fridays connectat Kockland with steamers 
for Mt. Desert. 

Freight received dally till 4 o’clock P. M. 

W.B. HasELTINE, Agent, 13 Foster’s wharf, 
Boston. Aug.3, 1876, 240 


REMOVAL-150 PIANOS & ORGANS 


and half price. The Subscribers will 
sell their Kutire Stock of Pianos & Or- 
8, new and secon hand, of six first- 
class makers :-sheet music 
sic books P 
vious fo removal to their new store 40 
ST 14th St., UsioNn 
> Tllustrat 
ont instal tsreceived. A 
Wanted. iol inducements fo the 
trade. HO EK WATERS & SONS, 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 451 Broad- 
way, N. X. 240 
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qT VISITING CARDS, % varieties, with name 
neatly printed, sent by retarn mail for 26 cts. 

and 3-cent stamp. 

6 DECALCOMAXIE PICTURES, for 25 

cents, Samples of ca’ 





tds and pictures tor 
3-cent stamp, J. W. RUSSELL & CO., Medtord, 





New Discipline 
1876. 


The Discipline rev@&ed and corrected is new 
ready. Price 40 cts, With theusual discount by the 
dozen or more. Single copies sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent, 
230 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





TEAS. —The choicest in the world—Import- 
. ers’ prices largestCompany inAmeri- 
ca— staple article — pleases everybody — Trade 
continually increasing—agents wanied everywhere 
—best inducements—don’t waste time—send fer 
Cirenlar to 
ROB’T WELLS43 Vesey St., N. ¥. P. O. Box 1287 
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Wesleyan Building, 


36 BROMFIELD STREBT. 
ROOMS TO LET. One large room, 
Gas, water and 
No extra charges, and 





two smaller rooms. 


steam heat. 


rent reasonable. Inquire of 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 


38 Bromfield Street, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 BROMFIELD STREET. 

This beautiful hall is so located that it is free 
from noise at any hour of the day. Will accommo- 
date easily 300 persons. Is well adapted for Lee- 
tures, Concerts, etc. Only one flight of stairs from 
the street. 

For terms, etc., inquire at $8 Bromfield Street 
of J. P. MAGEE, or the Janitor, 

= July 20,tf 


_Grimault’&\Co.’s) 
SYRUP of HYPOPHOSPHITE of LIME 


* Is the best and most rational of all remedies. 
against consumption. Under its influence the 
cough abates, the night sweats cease, and the 
patient 7 recovers health. It gives the 
same resu!t in most cases of lung disease. 

Sold by Druggists soutien: 


DELACRES._ osx 
ta inert ae Pay Uh peer 











EB. FOUGERA & C0. 
AGENTS, NEW YORK. 


== CHOCOLATE 


AARON R. GAY & CO., 
Stationers and Blank Book Manufacturers, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
ofany desired Pattern Made to Order, 
130 State Street. 
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GOOD CHEAP BOARDING 
to Centennial visitors in a New England 
Methodist family, 


Address, J.G. RICHARDSON, N.E,. Corner 38 
and Grape Street. 232 











uwpar Scwoos wanting any kind of 

upplies will do well to send te me. 

uggestions for Bunday School Workers, 150 texts froms 
Ss under 16 divisions, Szwr Fars, 

end to Ensen. Sucts, 4 Bromfold Street, Bostome 

8.0ow 


BY. WM. 0. A GYMNASIUM, 


(formerly the Tremont). 


Tremont Street,corner Eliot, is the largest, best 
ventilated, best lighted and most convenient in 
the city. It has been entirely refitted during the 
summer, and now contains ail modern improve- 
ments, such as sponge baths, running track, by- 
draulic rowing machines, health lifts, reclining 
chair: , ete. 

Tickets for one year....-cereeresere $10.00 
Three months.......---sseeeseseees $6.00 
which includes membership in the Association, 
A large box to each member. Visitors shown 

over the Gymnasium day or evening. 
RK. J. ROBERTS, Supt. J.D. W. FRENCH, Chair. 


240 


[HIS PAPER IS KEPT ON FILE | 
AT THE OFFICE OF, - 
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ZION’S FERALD, OCTOBER 26, 1876. 











ZIONS HERALD, 


' Free to All New Subscribers 
the balance of the Year. 
EVERY METHODIST SHOULD READ 
IT. 


Its columns are constantly filled with 
original matter from the Ablest Pens of 
the Church. 

Itisathorougbly Evangelical] Journal, 
not afraid to speak against the wrong, 
and always ready in the defense of the 
right. 

Some of our most intelligent readers 
send us the following endorsements : 


Qne from Wisconsin writes: 

“T find Zion’s HERALD one of my best helps 
in pulpit preparation. It is so full of suggestive 
thoughts on ail leading questions that it compels 
ahe mind to work.” 

Another from Illinois writes: 


“ Z10N’s HERALD is the banner journal of our 
Church.” 





From Nebraska: 
«+ I like it the best of all the Church journals.” 
From New York: 

“7 repeat what I said once before, that ZIon’s 
FIERALD is one of the best papers that I know, 
You seem determined that your readers shall not 
need another paper, either secular or religious. 

From Michigan: 

“I prize it so highly I feel that [cannot do with- 

out it. it isayrand paper.” 
From Indiana: 

** Z10n’s HERALD has been to me a spiritnal 
comforter and counseior, It has responded toa 
longing of my soul. It has been to me what I im- 
agine a faithiul pastor is to his peopie.” 

From Mississippi: 

**T am better satisfied with ZION’s HERALD than 
any paper I ever saw.” 

From Iowa: 

“TI consider it the best paper published in the 
interest of Methodism.” 

From Missouri: 

“The editorals and articles I pronounce of a 
high order and not excelled by any in the Church. 

From Alabama: . 

** Z1on’s HERALD, the Prince of Methodist 
papers.” 

From Maryland: 

* I value the HERALD above all other Methodist 
Papers in the wu ria.” 

From England: 

‘*The HERALD has been the most welcome vis- 
itor, and ils pages rcad with much pleasure,” 

From Maine: 

“The HERALD ravks equal and even above the 
the very best papers in the country.” 

from East Maine : 

“ Z1on’s HERALD is one of the ablest Methedist 
papers in the country.” 

From New Hampshire: 

“The OLD HERALD was never better managed 
than now. lam delighted@vithb iv.” 

From Vermont: 

“IT have knowa ZiOn’s HERALD for many years. 
It has aiways been ably editcd, but at no Lime bet- 
ter than at present.” 

From Massachusetts: 
“It is a splendid paper, and when | say that, I in- 
* tend to cever the whole grouad.” 
From Rhode Island: 

**Itis a grand paper and has always been a bold 
defender of the trutb.” 

From Connecticut : 

“The HERALD is the best religious paper on the 
globe.” 


The list cf compliments might be ex- 
tended almost indefinitely, but enough 
has been given to demonstrate that the 
HERALD has appreciative readers in all 
parts of the country. 

We want every minister to take it, 
and recommend it to his people. 


PRICE OF PAPER. 


Itinerant ministers $1 00 20 et 
Local preachers ams. additional 
All other persons 2.50 § 


According to the rew postage law, publishers 
are obliged to collect postage. Subscribers are 
relieved of the trouble of paying postage at the 
office where the paper is delivered, as formerly, 
but it is to be sent to the publisher in advance. 


On the receipt of the subscription price of the 
aper and Stave, it will be masked paid to 
anuary 1, 1878. 

We wish most earnestly to appeal to 
every Methodist minister to make our 
offer known to his people. There is not 
probably a Church where some new sub- 
scribers could not be obtained by a lit- 
tle special effort. 

And let every reader of this paper 
recommend it to his neighbor who may 
not be a subscriber, 

Persons wishing to subscribe, and 
not finding it convenient to pay now, 
can forward their names immediately 
(that they may have the full benefit of 
our offer), and send the money between 
this and January Ist. 


ALONZO S. WEED, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


for postage. 











Business Notices. 














bar. W Fairchild, J P Hemance, J H Hilhmau, N 
Hambljn, RB ¥ Kay, JW Lewis. J D Stewart, 


| Money Letters from Oct. 16 to 23. 
W A Bryant, C W Bradlee. WL Cook. G Dune 
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Acknowledgments. 
To the dear Obureh of our choice, and! friends of 
the destitute suffering, who have been so mindful of 
usin our time of affliction, and also at our late 
camp-meetings, accept our warmest thauks for 
benefits received. We are still praying that a kind 
Providence will continue to supply our wants in 
the future, as it bas ia the past. Th ugh in the fur- 
nace, God is with us. We firmly believe that He 
will continue to be our friend. until He calls us 
home to be here no more. Pray for us, that our 


pt. 
faith fail bo J.B. Bram, 


L, A. BEAN. 








Church Wegister. 








HERALD CALENDAR. 


Worcester Dis. Preachers’ Asso., at Trin- 
ity Charch, Worcester. 10 A. M., 

8. 8. Convention, at Saratoga St.; East Bos- 
ton, Nov. 1 
Union Holiness Convocation, at Grace 

Charech, Worcester, Uct. 31- Nov. 5 
Prov. Dis. Min, Asso., at Attleboro’, Noy. 13-15 
White Mount’n Min. Asso., at Groveton, Nov. 14, 15 
Merrimac Val. Min. Asso., at Concord, Nov, 29, 30 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, 

Faby RIVER DisTRIcT — THIRD QUARTER. 
Oct, — District Ministerial Association. at Digh- 
ton, 23-25; Stoughton, 26; N. Easton, Main St., 28, 29, 
A. M.; Washington St., 29, eve.; Hingham, North 
Cobasset and Hull, 31. 

Now. — No. Dighton, 1; Berkley, 2; So. Abington, 
3; Rockland, 4, 5; Taanton, Central Ch., 6; Fall 
River, Quarry 8t.,7; Brayton, 8; Brockton, Cen- 
tral Ch., 11,12, a. M.3; West Ch., 12, eve.; Fall Riv- 
er, St, Paul’s, 13; North Ch, 14; Somerset, 15; E. 
Bridgewater, 16; E. Weymouth, 19, 20; Scituate, 
21; Fall River, First Ch., 26,27; &0. Somerset, 27, 
eve. 

Dec. — No. Stonghton, 2,3; Duxbury, 4; Marsh- 
field, 5: Taunton, Grace Ch., 9, 10; First Ch., 11; 
Mprick’s, 12; Dighton, 13; Cocheset, 14; Bridge- 
water, 15; So. Braintree, 16, 17; Hanover, 18; W. 
Duxbury, 19; So. Hanson, 20; Plymouth, 271; Fall 
River, Terry St., 23, 24; Little Compton, 27; West- 
port Point, 28; Newport, First Ch., 30, 31, A.M.; 
Thames St., 29, 31, P. M. 

Jan, — Sharon, 1; Middletown, 4; Portsmouth, 6. 
8. Braintree, Oct, 10. W. V. MORRISON, 


Oct. 31 








WORCESTER DISTRICT PREACHERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, — The next meeting of the Associa- 
tion will be ja Trinity M. E. Church, Worcester, 
Oct. 31, beginning at 10 A.M. 
PROGRAMME, 

1, Review of Goodwin’s Mode of Man’s Immor- 
tality, J.C. Smith; 2. Title of Doctor of Divinity, 
N. D. George; 3. Posthumous Influence — Who is 
Responsible for It? F. G. Morris; 4, Is Baptism a 
Prerequisite to Admission to the Lord’s Supper? 
J. H. Emerson. 
Preaching, Tuesday evening, by V. M. Simons, 

Vy. M. Simons, Sec’y. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION FOR 
BOSTON DISTRICT will be held at Saratoga S:. 
Church, East Boston, Wednesday, Nov.1. Open- 
ing exercises at 9 o’clock A. M. The exercises will 
consist of reports from the various schools, and 
essays, addresses and discussions of the following 
subjects: Complaints against Suoday-schools Re- 
plied to, Rev. L. B. Bates; Methods of Opening 
Sunday-schools, A. 8. Weed, H. N. Shepard; How 
to Conduct a Teachers’ Class, Rev. R. R. Meredith; 
How to Study a Lesson, Miss Helen C. Steele; The 
Pastor’s Place in sunday-school, Rey. N. T. Whit- 
aker. Addresses in the evening by Rey's H.A. 
Cleveland, 8, L. Beiler and J. 8. Whedon, 

Each schoolis requested to send two delegates 
beside the pastor, D. H. EvA, Chairman, 





DEDICATION,-—The M. E. Church ip Versailles, 
Conpn., will be dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
God (D. V.), Thursday, Nov. 2, at 2 o’clock P.M. 
Rev. A. J. Church, D. D., will preach the dedicatory 
sermon. Rev. W.H. Stetson will preach at 730 
P.M. Ministerial brethren and friends are cor- 


dially invited to be present. 
F.C. NEWELL. 





PRESIDING ELDERS’ CONVENTION. — The 
Anoual Meeting of the Presiding and ex- Presiding 
Elders for New England will convene at 3 Brom- 
field St.. Boston, Nov, 21, at 10 o’clock A. M., and 
continue two days. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

1, Organization; 2. Miscellaneous Business; 3, 
Essays, upon the following subjects: (1) Duties of 
Presiding Elders to Their Preachers, W. V. Mor- 
rison; (2) Is Baptism a Scriptural Prerequisite to 
the Lord’s Supper? G. Whitaker; (3) Methodist 
Itinerancy — Its Conditions and Perils, E, Scott; 
(4) Has the General Conference Puwer to Take 
from the Bishops the Prerogative of “ forming the 
Districts according to their judgment” without a 
Change of the Third Restrictive Rule? A, Prince, 
J. Mather; (5) The Methodist Pastorate, L. D. 
Barrows; (6) The Wisdom and Effects of the Pres- 
ent Method of Raising the Bishops’ Salary, and is 
there a Better Method? I. Luce; (7) Is Any Modi- 
fication of the Discipline in Respect to the Number 
of Districts, Metbod of Administration, or of Rais- 
ing Presiding Elders’ Salary Desirable?” Cooper, 
D. Dorchester; each Essay to be limited to twenty 
minutes, and to be followed by a brief discussion; 
4. Miscellaneous Business; 5, Discussion of ques- 
tions of law or administration. 





REMARKABLE CURES. 


Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington 
Street, Boston, is performing some very remark- 
able cures, and his fame is rapidly spreading all 
over the country. He has along listof certificates 
from parties in this vicinity and elsewhere, whose 
health has been restored through his agency. Dr. 
Spear entirely discards the use of mineral medi- 
cines,and relies on vegetable products,whosecura- 
tive properties he has become cognizant of, after 
years of practical experience. Persons afflicted 
with any physical ailment can consult Dr. Spear 
with confidence. He will not undertake a case un- 
less he has good reason to believe that he can effect 
acure. The fact that he has occupied the same 
place in this city for the past fourteen years is a 
guarantee that his praetice has been most success- 
ful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old patrons 

Dr. Spear may ve consulted on ALL diseases free 
of charge, or by letter, (with stamp). Office 897 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. New number 
but same place as for the past ldyears. Dr.Spear’s 
Medica! Hand Book will be sent by mail on recetpt 
of l0cts. At the office, free. 168e0w 








FOR PURITY, PALATABILITY, BONE, FLESH AND 
fat forming properties, Ridge’s Food stands sec- 
ond to none. Children fed on this delicious diet 
grow up strong and healihy. 199 





Pike’s Centennial Salt Rheum Salve. 
WARRANTED. Sent by mail, on receipt of 25 cts. 
Address J. J. PIKE & CO., Chelsea, Mass. 

228 





Most Everyzsopy Knows. 


One thing most everybody knows. 
That Bors are Clothed from head to feet 
In New York styles at Georncr FENNo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





WHAT NEXT? 


A ConsUmMpTivE CuRED— When death was 
hourly expected, all remedies having failed, and 
Dr. H. JAMES was experimenting, he accidentally 
made a preparation of INDIAN HEMP, which cured 
his only child of consumption. He now gives this 
recipe free on receipt Of two stamps to pay ex- 
penses, Hempvalso cures night-sweat, nausea at 
the stomach, and will break a fresh cold intwenty- 
four hours.: Address CRADDOCK & Co., 1,032 Race 
Street, Philadelphia, naming this paper. 240 





FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS OIL received the 
highest and only award at the Centennial ae 


tion. 3 





HEARING RESTORED. — Great inven- 
tion by one who was deaf for @ years. Send stamp 
for particulars. JNO. GARMOKE, Lock-box 906 
Covington, Ky. : 244 





FRANK MUILLER’s LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
and Water Proof Blacking received the highest 
and only award at the Centean‘s! Exhibition. 





Ir THERE Is ANY VICTIM of an eruptive malady 
who despairs of relief,iet him abandon his de- 
spondency. Solong as. it is possible for him to 
obtain GLENN'S SOLPHUR SOAP be need entertain 
no doubts respecting the possibility of his being 
cured. 212 





Ir the fathers of the Republic had only been 
privileged to strengthen their physical systems 
and clear theirintellectual faculties by the judi 
cious use of Campbell’s Quinine Wine, how much 
more perfect a constitution might they not have 
left us to glorify! There is no tonic like it. (Sold 
by ail druggists, 222 


It is earnestly hoped that there way be a full at- 
tendance, 

C. N. SMITH. 

L. D. BARROWS, ? Committee. 

D. SHERMAN, 








— 





Marriages. 








In Cambridgeport, Oc’. 17, by Rev. Mr. McKenzie, 
of C., William T. Jenkins, of Chicazo, Iil., to Kate, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John Babcock, of Cam- 
bridge. 

At the same place, Oct. 4, by Rev. G. W. Mans- 
field, Walter Winward to Mary J. Valentine, all of 
C.; by the same.in East Cambridge, Oct. 5, Wm. 
H. Bracford to Elizabeth MeLean, both of Cherry- 
field, Me. 

In Medford, at the residence of the bride, by 
Rev. T. B. Smith, assisted by Kev. N. T. Whitaker, 
Charles W. Curry. of Chelsea,to Miss Carrie F. 
Miller, daughter of Wm. F. Miiler,e*q., of M. 

In W. Chelmsford, Oct. Ll, by Rev. J. W. Walker, 
of Amesbury, Geo. A. Edson, of Littleton, N. H. 
to Miss Clara M., youngest daugmer of Mr. Jona: 
Longley. of W. C. 

In Williamsburg, Oct. 1, by Rev. C. H. Vinton, 
Levi L. Kateley, of Greenfield, to Miss Charlotte 
E. Niles, of Springfield. 

In So. Worthington, Sept. 5, at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, by Rey. N. A. Soule, Gaston D, 
Smith to Miss Eliza R. Thrasher, ail of 8. W. 

In Taunton, Sept. 23, by Rev. W. T. Worth, Wm. 
D, Seymour, of Berkley, to Miss V+lzora P. Eaton, 
of Taunton; Sept. 27, George E, Westgate to Miss 
Luella F. Haskell, both of Berkley. 

In E, Templeton, Oct. 7, by Rev. R. W. Harlow. 
eae A. Ford to Miss Elie C. Howard, both of 

range. 

In East Canaan, Sept. 21. by Rey. F. W. Johnson, 
James P, Barlus to Mrs. Abigail A. Hoyt, both of 
Canaan. 

In New London, June 28, by Rev. 8.C. Fletcher, 
Rev, Joseph H. Trow, pastor<«f the M. E. Church 
in Goshen, N. H.,to Miss Etta Putney, of N. L. 

In Manchester, Aug. 30, at the residence of the 
bride’s father, py Rev. R. F. French. Herbert A. 
Young to Miss Mary E. Koberts, both of M. 

9, by Rev. G. W. Norris, M. V. B. 
Hall to Miss Jane &, Allen, ali of K.: Oct. 5, Milan 
Towne, of Marlow, to Miss Mary E. Tubbs, of K. 

At the M, EB, Parsonage in Bellows Falls, Vt.. 
Oct. 9, by Rev. Church Tabor, Delevan C. Johnson, 
of Brattleboro’, to Miss Clara J. Field, of North- 
field, Mass.; Oct. 10, Albert B. Douglass, of Al- 
ee ees to Miss Nellie E. Livingston, of Wal- 
pote, N. Me 

Ia Richmond, Me., Oct. 15, by Rev. F. Grovenor, 
assisted by Kev. A. R. Sylvester, Charles W. Pre- 
bie to Miss Leona F. Randlett, all of R, 

In Mount Vernon, Me., Aug. 30, by Rev. W. F. 
Marshall, Charles H. Dean, of Lawrence, Mass., to 
Miss Laura E, Allen, of M. V. 

In Gorham, Sept, 2%, by Rev. J. Colby, Oliver 
March, of Baldwin, to Mrs. Rosa D. Chase, of G.; 
Oct. 10, Enoch Y. Goald, of Freeport, Me., to Miss 
Maria M. Maxey, of Yarmouth, Me. 

In Portland, Aug. 29, by Rev. J. R. Day, D.C. 
Eaton te Miss Jane Smith, of P.; Aug. 31, Frank L. 
Noble, of Lewiston, to Miss Mabel A. Noble, of P.; 
Aug. 31, J. ©. Osborne, of P.. to Miss Paulina T. 
Johnson, of Harpswell; Sept. 7,G. E. Ware to Miss 
Mary M. Ceuseos. of Branswick; Sept. 10, Albion A. 
Poor, ef Boothbay, to Miss Addie A. Fuller, of P. 

In Winterport, Me., Sept. 30, at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, by Rev. T. B. Tapper. Charles 
* = of Monroe, to Miss Annie C. Freeman, 
o ° 
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THE MACHINE was Worn Out. — 
Why? Not because it was not well 
built, but it. was. wrongly run. Thou- 
sands of men who have run down long 
before their threescore and ten years 
are accomplished, might have been re- 
newed. into sprightliness and vim if 
they bad tried the well-known Perv- 
vIAN Syrup, which contains among its 
compounds the Protoxide of Iron, so 
combined that it assimilates with the 
blood and invigorates the whole sys- 
tem. Thissyrup has proved efficacious 
in thousand of cases, and will do every- 
body good who uses it. All druggists 
keep it. 

Why soffer from that cough when 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will speed- 
ily and surely cure you? Children like 
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Sewing Machines triumph over the 
world. 


— 


Wheeler & Wilson Victorious! 
Again the WHEELER and WILSON 


Tbe Centennial Commission 
have officially announced the awards 
and decreed for the New Wheeler and 
Wilson Machine two Diplomas of Honor 
and two Medals of Merit. This is a 
double victory, and the highest award 
which it was in the power of the Cen- 
tennial authorities to bestow. No oth- 
er sewing machine received such a rec- 
ognilion. More than thirty of the best 
producers of machines in this and ether 
countries entered for competition, and 
at Philadelphia in 1876, as at. Vienna in 
1873, and at Paris in 1867, Wheeler and 
Wilson lead the list. After a careful, 
rigorous, and exhaustive examination 
the judges unanimously decided that the 
superior excellence of these machines 
-deserved more than one medal or diplo- 
ma, and, consequently, they recom- 
mend two of each. The Centennial Com- 
mission unanimously ratified the action 
of the judges, and the public will in- 
dorse the decision of these ablest of me- 
chanical experts. A claim of equally 
distinguished honor for any other sew- 
ing machine is only an attempt ty hood- 
wink the people. Read the following, 
which stamps the ‘New Wheeler and 
Wilson” as the Standard Sewing Ma- 
chine of the World. From the Official 
Report. 

AWARDS TO WHEELER & WILSON. 
1..A Medal and Diploma for ‘‘ The 
New Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine,” for the following reason: 

‘* A Loek-stitch Sewing Machine un- 
surpassed in the fine. workmanship of 
its parts, great originality, great adapt- 
ability to different kinds of work both 
in cloth and leather, beauty of stitch, 
ease and rapidity of motion, and com- 
pleteness of display.” 

2. A Medal and Diploma for ‘ The 
New Wheeler and Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine” for Leather, for ‘* Superior 
qualily of work in Leather Stitching.” 
America Ahead on Spool Coiton! 
Centennial Exposition, 1876. 

Extract from the Official Report of 
the Judges on Willimantic New Six 
Cord Sott Finish Spool Cotton, who 
awarded the Willimantic Co. a Medal 
and Diploma for the following reasons: 
Superiority and economy of prodaction, 
excellence of material and variety of 
colors of Threads; excellence of ma- 
chinery and appliances; originality and 
completeness of system. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

This is to certify that I have been 
afflicted for several years, with fibrous 
tumor, and been cured by Madame 
Secor, whose treatment I was induced 
to try: by a friend, after having been 
given up by several physicians who 
stand high in their profession. After 
this, I lived a year in great suffering 
before consulting Mrs. Secor. But she 
has made a new woman of me. I am 
happy to announce io the world thatIlam 
now well, and entirely cured of this so 
called incurable illness,.and that by a 
woman. I would say to suffering wom- 
en, go to Madame Secor and be cured. 
Do not risk your lives with, nor ex- 
pend your money upon, doctors who 
do not know how to trea€ this terrible 
scourge of women, I shall be most 
happy to communicate with any one, 
by letter or otherwise, who wishes in- 
formation on this point, or regarding 
my own case. Mrs. R. A. Lewis, 

3 Cordis Sl., Wakefield, Mass, 


JORDAN, MarsH & CO’S FUR DEPART- 
MENT. 

To meet the increased. demand for 
fur goods of all kinds, which will char- 
acterize the coming season, Messrs. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., of Boston, with 
their characteristic enterprise and en- 
ergv, have just opened a full line, in- 
cluding every variety, and with prices 
to suit the circumstances of all classes 
of customers. The firm have made it 
one of their special objects to place 
their fur department in the front rank, 
so that the public may rest assured of 
their wants being amply and satisfac- 
torily satisfied. This they accomplish, 
in the first place, by supplying the very 
best goods, about which there can be 
no question as to quality, make, or 
style; and, secondly, by offering them 
at prices that it would be impossible 
for any other house to under-sell. 
The fine show of furs made in the cen- 
tral window of the establishment can 
afford but a faint idea of the richness 
and abundance that meet the eye on. 
entering the fur department on the sec- 
ond story. 

In. an elegantly-furnished and well- 
lighted room are to be seen a most 
tempting display of goodg, in the care 
of gentlemen thoroughly conversant 
with the business in all its details. 
Here are to be seen in piles or on sty)- 
ishly-draped lay figures, all the differ- 
ent varieties of ladies’ sealskin sacques 
of the latest patterns and in many dif- 
ferent grades, ranging in prices from 
$85, $125, $140, $150, $175, $225, up 
to $350 —all being the best -London 
goods and prepared expressly for this 
market. In the same section may be 
found muffs and boas of all the various 
furs, such as sealskin, otter, beaver, 
American sable, black marten, and sil- 
ver fox, the latter being valued at from 
$100 to $125 a set; seal from $25 to 
$60; sable, $20 to $75, and marten 
from $18 to $25, These are all ele- 
gant and stylish goods, and fully ten or 
fifteen per cent below last year’s 
prices. 

Another very elegant and stylish 
garment, which will be much worn, is 
the silk circular trimmed with black 
marten or other fur, and lined with Si- 
berian squirrel, valued at from $80 to 
$140; aiso silk sacques in the same 
style, ranging from $75 to $85. In- 


that a lady needs, —cuffs, mittens, 
muffs, boas, trimmings, sacques, or cir- 
culars, that may not here be had, and 
that to suif all ages and tastes. The 
firm also make a strong point of hav- 
ing always in stock a beautiful collec- 
tion of sealskins, from which ladies 
may make selections, and have their 
garments made in any shape, size, or 
style. In fact, Messrs. Jordan, Marsh 
& Co. have given this branch special 
attention, so that their ability to meet 
the demands of the trade is unrivalled, 
and as an evidence that their efforts 
have been appreciated no section of 
their immense establishment has been 
more active since the opening on the 
18th, than this. The public are as- 
sured that in purchasing these goods, 
bo prices have been paid, and the 
m realized by the firm is lower 
than any establishment, less extensive, 
could mee venture on, while at the 
same time the goods are first-class and 
in the very latest styles. — Commercial 





it. Sold by druggists and dealers at 
35 cents. 





Bulletin. 


deed there is nothing in the line of ns eh 


Mr. A. N. Hardy has a fine.collection 
of photographs at the Centennial, con- 
sisting of cabinets, promenades, and 
large sizes, which display some good 
effects in Mr. Hardy’s usual neat and 
careful style. A crayon of a very at- 
tractive young lady is a beautiful ex- 
ample of work in this line. 








THE WEEK. 


A destructive fire occurred in Louisville, 
Ky., last week, entailing a loss of over $500,- 
000.—Several Molly Maguires were sen- 
tenced at Pottsville, Pa., last week, to im- 
prisonment,— Mr. W. W. Corcoran of Wash- 
ington has given $5,000 for the library of the 
University of Virginia. — Prof.Wm. Everett, 
of Harvard College, has resigned. — The 
plague is ravaging Servia. — Gen. Terry will 
at once move against the hostile Indians. — 
Francis P. Blair, Sen., the founder of the 
Globe newspaper, died last week, at Silver 
Springs in his 86th year. 

Another uprising in Spain is predicted. — 
No further contributions for Savannah are 
required. — The “* Army of the Tennessee ” 
beld their tenth annual meeting at Washing- 
ton, on the 18th, on which occasion Gen. 
Logan delivered an oration, and the Mc- 
Pherson statue was unveiled. — Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper, of England, the author of 
“ Proverbial Philosophy,” is the guest of 
Rev. Dr. Talmage, and read a poem at the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle last Sunday on the 
Immortality of the Soul. — Rev. Dr. N. H. 
Griffin, for many years librarian, and for- 
merly professor in Williams College, died 
Oct. 16th, aged 62 years. 

Tweed has arrived. — A collision between 
two freight engines on the Cheshire road, 
hear Keene, N, H.,on Saturday evening, re- 
sulted in the death of two persons.— Sitting 
Bull and his followers have made overtures 
for peace. Unconditional surrender as pris- 
oners of war are the only terms the govern- 
ment will consent to. — A terrific hurricane 
occurred at Havana and Key West last week. 
— C. P. Marsh of Newton, Pa., a sénior in 
Wesleyan University, was drowned in the 
Connecticut river at Middletown on the 
Sth. 

The barque Florence arrived at San 
Francisco on Saturday from the Arctic seas, 
bringing the startling intelligence of the 
loss of twelve whalers, crushed by the ice. 
The Florence had on board 190 men, being a 
part of the crews of the lost ships. Among 
the vessels lost were the Camilla and the 
Josephine of Boston. The details of the 
disaster, as related by the survivors, form 
one of the saddest chapters of suffering and 
privation that have been revealed for 
years. The estimated property value of the 
lost vessels will reach upward of $400,000. 


A general European war seemed inevita- 
able last week, but later advices are more 
pacific. The Turkish forces resumed the 
offensive on Thursday, and a three-days’ 
battle followed, in which the Servians were 
routed. 


An official statement has been made by the 
U. 8. Marshal of South Carolina relative to 
the political riot at Cainhoy, near Charles- 
ton. Seven persons — six white and one ne- 
gro— were shot dead. The collision re- 
sulied in the attempt to hold a joint political 
canvass of both parties. The white Demo- 
cratic orator was allowed to speak undis- 
turbed; but as soon as the champion of the 
blacks begun,the Democrats resorted to arms. 
Such disturbances amply vindicate the 
prompt action of the government in sending 
troops to South Carolina. 


A telegram from London, Oct. 19, states: 
‘The missionary societies connected with 
Spain have sent an Address to Lord Derby, 
representing to him the danger to which the 
Protestants in Spain were exposed in con- 
sequence of the intolerance of the clergy and 
the authorities, and suggesting that he shouid 
invite the co-operation of the other powers, 
especially Germany and the United States, 
to protest against the continued persecution 
of the Protestants, and to affurd them protec- 
tion. In reply, Lord Derby says: Our min- 
ister at Madrid is taking such steps as he 
properly can to induce the Spanish Govern- 
ment to put a lenient construction on the 
eleventh article of the Constitution, so as to 
secure full religious liberty to the Protes- 
tants in Spain.” 


CATARRH 


Sneezing Catarrh, Chronic Ca- 
tarrh, Ulcerative Catarrh, 
permanently cured by 


SANFORD’S 
RADICAL 
CURE. 


SANPORD’s RADICAL CURE FOR CATARRH is a 
safe, certain, and permanent cure for Catarrh of 
every form, and is the most perfect remedy ever 
devised. Itis purely a vegetable distillation, and 
is applied locally by insufflation, and constitu ion- 
ally by internal administration. Locally applied 
relief is instantaneous, It soothes, heals, and 
cleanses the nasal passages of every feeling of 
heaviness, obstructions, dullness, or dizziness. 
Constitutionally administered it renovates the 
blood, purifies it of the acid poison with which it 
is always charged in Catarrh, stimulates the stom- 
ach, liver and kidneys, perfects digestion, makes 
new bi , and permits the formation of sound, 
healthy tissue, and finally obtains complete control 
over the disease. The remarkable curative w- 
ers, when all other remedies utterly fail, of Sax- 
FORD'S RADICAL CURE, are atte by thousands 
who gratefully recommend it to fellow-sufferers. 
No statement is made regarding it that cannot be 
substantiated by the must respectable and reliable 
references. Itis a great and good medicine, and 
worthy all confidence. Each kage contains a 
Treatise on Catarrh and Dr. Sanford’s Improved 
Inhaling Tube, and full directions for its use in 
all cases, 





SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE Is sold by all whole- 
sale and retali druggists throughout the United 
States. Price $1. Depot, WEEKS & POTTER, 


J EVERYBODY 


CHEERFULLY RECOMMENDS 
COLLINS’ 
VOLTAIC PLASTERS, 


"ese contain the grand curative element, 
ELECTRICITY, combined with the finest com- 
pound of medicinal gums ever united together. 
It therefore seems impossible for them to fail in 
affording prompt relief for afl pains and aches, 
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“THE BEST PLASTER.” 


Messrs. Weeks & Potter, Genilemen,— Please send 
me six COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTERS. Send b 
return mail. Ithink they are the best Plasters 
ever used. Please find money inclosed. 

HASKELL LEWIS. 

MILFORD, DEL,, July 14, 1876. 


“AN EXCELLENT PLASTER.” 


Messrs. Weeks & Potter, Gentlemen, —Pléase send 
me another COLLINS’ VOLTAIC PLASTER, | find 
them to be an excellent Plaster.— the best that I 
have ever used. I am sorry that the druggists here 
do not keep them. F. M, SNIDER, 


Broapway, O., July, 1876. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Price, %cents, Sent by mail, carefully wrapped, 


GREAT SALE 
FLANN 
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5 & BLANKETS 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


A very large portion of the goods 
which they now propose to offer were 
bought in June and July last at the 
great Auction Sales in New York, 
when prices reached the lowest point 
ever known in the history of the Dry 
Goods trade, with a special view of 
carrying them until this Fall, and of 
giving to our retail trade the benefit 
of these purchases. 

At that time we bought nearly the 
entire product of the Salisbury Mills, 
in Suiting and Shirting Flannels, at 
30 to 40 per cent. below the ruling 
prices of last season, and also very 
largely of all other lines of staple 
goods which come into daily con- 
sumption. 

It would be utterly impossible to 
duplicate these purchases to-day, 
and it is hardly necessary to caution 
all prudent housekeepers to take ad- 
vantage of this rare opportunity. 
We specify the following: 


50 PIECES home made ALL- 
WOOL SHAKER FLANNELS, 
40 inches wide, in Scarlet, White 
and Gray, the first lot of these 
goods ever exhibited on our coun- 
ters, from 871-2 cents to $1.25 
per yard, 














These goods are not napped, consequently will 
wear much jionger than ordinary Sua.ers. 


300 PIECES heavy yard wide SHAK- 
ER FLANNELS, at 2 shillings 
per yard. 

20 CASES. .Extra Heavy Wool 
WHITE SHAKER FLANNELS 
at 37 1-2ce. 


These @oods are yard wide, andare sold at much 
less than the cost of produc ion, 


100 PIECES UNSHRINKING 
FLANNELS in Gray and White, 
in 6,8 and 10 oz. per yard, in 7-8 
and 4-4 wide, from 45c. to 87 1-2c. 

We guagantee these goods uashrinking. 
A Large Line of SHIRTING 
FLANNELS, 3-4 wide, at121-2c., 
1 shilling, 20, 25 and 30c. 
We have also opened our full line of 


Medicated Flannels, from the 
Amana Mfg. Co. 


300 PAIRS of the best GRAY 
BLANKETS ever sald in Boston, 
made expressly for our trade, at 
$8.50 per pair. 

300 Pairs 11-4 HEAVY BLAN- 
KETS at $3 per pair. 


As the best bargain we have ever of- 
fered in Blankets, 500 Pairs 
very fine and extra heavy 11-4 


WHITE BLANKETS, at $5. Cost 
$6 to manufacture. 


100 Pieces 28-inch FOREIGN 
CHEVIOTS, very desirable Shirt- 
ing styles, marked down from 42 
to 25 cts. 


200 Pieces of SALISBURY ALL- 
WOOL 6-4 GOODS, in Hunter’s 
Green, Seal Brownand Dark Blue, 
at $1 per yard. , 

The Cheapest goods in the country. 

ANEW THING, 4 CASES All-Wool, 
extra weight and quality, medicated 
Scarlet Blankets, made at San Jose,Cali+ 
fornia. These Blankets are very effica- 
cious in removing rheumatie com- 
plaints. 


pressly to our order,and toconform with 
the ideas of many ef our customers,and 
the line of goods which we advertise 
to-day, in quality, variety and extreme 
low prices, surpasses anything we have 
been able to offer hitherto. 

Every prudent housekeeper should 
examine. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO, 


Washington and Avon Sts, 
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, How often we hear these 
words, Vain in your back, 
5 | nine times out of ten, arises 





from Kidney Disease. 
HUNT’ 


EMEDY 
| will sur+ly cure all Diseases 
,ot the Kidneys, Bladder and 
Urinary Organs, TRV 
HUNDS REMEDY. 
190 . 








For Target Practice and Amusement. 
Shoots,Darts,orS ugs with Accuracy. 
PRICES REDUCED. 
Black, $3.00, Nickel, $4.00, 

Recommended by General W. T. SHERMAN, 
Caprain A. H. BOGARDUS, the Ghampion Wing 
Shot of America, and all who have ever used them. 

POPE M’E’G CO.,51 High St., Boston, 
Mass. 242 


Potter’s American Monthly 


ILLUSTRATED: Best Family Maca- 
hf (00 gine in the Country, at $3 for 1877. 
i 





jes one year for $13; 10 copics 


tor $25: 20 copies for $50. and a copy 
ribers 0f Potter's Bible Encycl 
Babee: “ ” dia, quarto, 


fo: ” 
Le sending this ciub. For sale at all 
Of 1, Ree eee 
Ss nts. . ° 

Uite porter xe 


to 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Many of the above goodsare made ex-' 


Tae SuNDAY-ScHOOL ADVOCATE cha'l 


pended on it, with any periodical in the 


womanhood. 
the ADVOCATE'S columns, 
‘The Bay Window,” of puzzle work, a 


A new volume begins with October. 
The subs¢ripton price per annum is as 


the publishers are obliged to prepay. 


edition. Address. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE, 


John H. Vincent, D. D., Editor. 
TWO EDITIONS, 


Weekly and Semi-Monthly. 


enges comparison, both as to its editorial 


and literary character and as to the artistic and mechanical workmanship ex- 


world published for children. It con- 


tains a great variety of interesting and valaabe material, adapted to the various 
grades of young att from the very juvenile scholar in the, primary depart- 
ment to the comparatively mature young person just verging on manhood or 


The brilliant pen and skillful pencil of Miss Lathbury adds grace and vigor to 
This lady has charge, among other departments, of 


nd correspondence. 


follows: — 


The WEEKLY edition, six copies or over to one address, Sixly-four cents each ; 
less than six copies, Seventy-five cents each. . 

The SEMI-MONTHLY edition, six copies or over to one address, Thirly-(wo cents 
each ; less than six copies, Forty cents each, This includes the postage, which 


re Be particular to state whether you wish the WEEKLY or SEmI-MONTHLY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, New York, or 
JAMES P. MAGEE, Agent for New England, 


38 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





Dr. Nichols’ Wrought Iron 
FURNACE. 


Invented by Pr. 
J, R. Nichols, edi- 
— of themtarar Jour- 
na emisiry; con=- 
structed with spe: 
eieal reference to 
HEALTH and 
KCONOMY. It en- 
joys the patronage 
and support o 
men of scientific 
attainments and of 
the medical frater- 


nity. 
Pamphlet mailed 
upon application. 
LeBOsQUET 





1! REDUCTION IN PRICE !! 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR PIANO. 
——A CARD —— 


THE PUBLISHERS, BELIEVING THE DE- 
MAND OF THE TIMES SHOULD BE MET, 


f| HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THIS FA- 


MOUS METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE TO 
$3.25. 

THEY BELIEVE THE PUBLIC WILL AP- 
PRECIATE THEIR-ACTION. AS TO MERIT 





BK 
MANUFACTURERS, 
14 Bedford St. 


Heating!!! 


The value of Steam as a means of furnishing heat 





a recognized fact, and it needs only that its cost 
shall be brought within the reach of those of mod- 
erate means to make itdeservedly popalar. This 
end we have reached, with our Boiler,— not, how- 
ever, by ahy Sacrifice in quality of material em- 
ployed or workmanship, but by a simple combina- 
tion of parts, whereby we accomplish the desired 
object, securing economy both in material and 
labor. 


OUR PORTABLE BOILER, 


especially, is easy te erect, efficient In opera- 
tion, and moderate in cost. Parties who have 
a preference for this method of heating should 
examine this Boiler at our salesrooms. It has 
been in practical operation in buildings and 
private residences the past winter, and its working 
has been eminently Satisfactory in every respect, 
We issue a Pamphiet with a ‘ull description of the 
Boller, which will be sent to avy address upon ap- 
plication, Manufactured by 


LE BOSQUET BROTHERS, 


Haverhill, and 14 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Still Ahead 















Magee Standard Furnace. 


The Magee Standard Base 
Burner, 


Have each received the highest premium fur su- 
periority of design, finish and’ construction, and 
the only medal awardec \o goods of their class, at 
the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 

As the manufacturers of the entire United States 
were in competition, this isa notable and flattering 
testimonial to the eminent superiority of the Ma- 
gee Goods, over ali others and fully endorses our 
«Jaims for them, 

Be sure and examine their peculiar merits be- 
fore purchasing, 

Illustrated and descriptive circulars sent free. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


Magee Furnace Co, 
32,34, 36 & 38 UNION & 194 21 FRIEND STS. 


ON. . 

and by our Agents throughout the United State: 
and Cuintny + ; ” ° 
Beware of imitations of which there are many, 
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AGENTS WANTED for the STORY of 








years. E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


SIGH Baa ala 





95 FANCY CARDS all styles with name l0cts. 
Postpaid. J, &, HUSTED, Nassan, N. Y. 


WELL, THAT IS OUTE! 











$3 4S f cle fy WEEKS © POLTER, revi 
r iwelve. le- 
frs, Boston, Mass, 2 


The a Baby Soap, made byRobinson Bros. & Co. 


to our dweilings and public buildings has become | 


AND EXCELLENCE THERE IS NO BOOK ITS 
EQUAL, IT STANDS FIRST AND FOREMOST, 
AS ITS SALES OF HUNDREDS OF THOU- 
|SANDS WILL ATTEST. IS ATTRACTIVE, 
| THOROUGH AND SUCCESSFUL. IT IS CON- 
| SIDERED BY ALL FAIR JUDGES TO BE THE 
| PERFECTION OF A PIANO INSTRUCTION 
| BOOK. PRICE $3.25. SENT POST-PAID FOR 
| PAIS PRICE. 

er SOLD BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK 
DEAL2RS, AND USED BY THE PRINCIPAL 
TEACHERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. L 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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ALL CLERGYMEN. 
Suprrintendents. 
Sunday-Sthool : Teachers, and 
SHOULD HAVE 
on the International Lessons 


FOR 1877. 
BY THE MONDAY CLUB. 


The boo’ is not a commentary; nor is itacollec- 
tion of religious essays. Minute verbal eriticism 
and abstract discussions have been ayoided, The 
aim of the writers has been to grasp the central 
thought of each lesson, and to unf.!d and impreos 
this with freshuess and vigor, and in its practical 
relations. The volume or the current year had 
the nngualified commendation of the Evangelical 
press of the country. 


fe 400 large pages. $1.50. 212 
Ready Oct. 23, At all bookstores, or sent by mai} 
on receipt of price. 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO.. 
Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Sermons 








disease. 


Tt locates 
Whenever the bowels become irregular, use 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, 


it will save much pain and danger. Nature some- 
times is so outraged by the burden she is made to 
carry, through the heedlessness of her children, 
that she openly rebels, and punishes fearfully. 
Don’t neglect the proper treatment when the symp- 
toms first appear. Kesort to the aperient, and get 
well speedily. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Preston, Kean & Co, 


BANKERS. 


Also deal in Town, County, City and 
Scnool Bonds and other Investment Se- 
cuvrities. 

100 WASHINGTON S8T., CHICAGO, 
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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to CH URCH BELLS. 
ge Lilustrated Catalogue sent free, 198 


HeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells for CHURCHE 
ACADEMIES, &. Price List and Circulars sex 
ree. 








HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
232 BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHURCH BELLS. 


(Established in 1820.] 


7 a BLAKE & CO., formerly Henry. 
\ Hooper & Co., continue to manufacture 
Bells of any weigh. — single or in chimes, 
made of Copper and Tin, in the superior mann! 
for whichthicestablishmenthas so long been note’. 
Address WILLIAM BLAKE & Co., Cor, Alle, 
Brighton, and Charles Sts., Boston, Mass. 


84 








BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY- 
Established in 1837. 
Supester Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings. for nergy 


Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. 4 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free a 
Vanduzen & Tiit, 102 & 104 E. Second St.” 








198 





MENEELY & COMPANY. 


Bell Founders; West Troy, N. ¥- 


Fifty years established. Cuurcn Bevis *”° 
CHimes: ACADEMY, FACTORY BE.rs, etc. 1@~ 
proved Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. 
agencies, 192 


ho 









Pitiieetie stiri pine oo 
Bivmver Manufacturing Co.. 
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ROY BELLS, 


PPE TONES & CO..OLD ESTABLISHED TROY 
BELL FOUNDRY, TroyN. Y. continues \° 
manufacture those r Beils which have wells 
TROY celebratedthroughe ut the world. All ber” 
WARRANTED SATISFACTORY. PARTIOULAT © 
TENTION GIVEN TO CHURCR BELLS, CHIN’ 
AND PEALS OF BELLS. Lilustrated Cataloé 

sent ce 
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